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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


’ Iw this Edition, considerable alterations have been 
made in the arrangement of the first part of the work. 
Several views which appeared of particular import- 
ance in the argument have been somewhat expand- 
ed. The remarks introduced in the former Edition 
on the Adamic and Christian Dispensations have 
been abridged. Such as may wish to see these sub- 
jects more fully discussed, the writer begs to refer 
to another work of his, entitled, ‘‘ A Compendious 
View of the Original Dispensation established with 
_ Adam, and of the mediatorial dispensation establish- 
ed through Christ, designed to illustrate their Con- 
nexion and Analogy.” From a wish to obviate ob- 
jections, he has been led to say more on some colla- 


- teral subjects than may appear to be necessary, but 
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1v ADVERTISEMENT. 


he hopes the work will not be found tedious by such 
as feel difficulties on the interesting subject of In- 
fant Salvation. . 

If his endeavours should be the means of solving 
the doubts, and of comforting the heart of any be- 
reaved parent, with whose. feelings he thinks he can 
sympathize, the writer will feel himself’ amply re- 
warded. 
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AN ESSAY 


ON THE 


SALVATION OF INFANTS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Tux death of an infant is far from being an uncommon 
occurrence. A great proportion of the human race die 
in childhood. There are but few who are parents long 
without suffering the pangs of parental grief, inflicted 
by the distress and death of one or more of their chil- 
dren. Nor ought this to be considered as a small af- 
fliction. He who knows our frame has borrowed paren- 
tal sensations to show his tender compassion towards 
his people. ‘Like as a father pitieth his children, so 
the Lord pitieth them that fear him.” “Can a wo- 
man,” says he, ‘‘ forget her sucking child, that she 
should not have compassion on the son of her womb ? 
yea they may forget, yet will I not forget thee.” When 
Jehovah describes the bitterest grief, he compares it to 
the grief felt for an only son, and for a first born. — 
«They shall mourn as one that mourneth for an only 
son, and shall be in bitterness, as one that is in bit- 


terness for a first born.” Zech. xii. 10. Who but a 
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bereaved parent can fully enter into this? The feeling 
must be experienced in order to be fully understood. 
A suffering and a dying infant is to a parent a sight in- 
expressibly interesting. And when animation is gone, 
and all that remains is silent and still, countless recol- 
lections crowd around the heart, and from the lips there 
escapes the doleful expression—all 2s over now. 

Now what becomes of so large a proportion of immor- 
tal souls ? is surely a very natural and interesting ques- 
tion. It becomes us indeed to rest satisfied, that what- 
soever is done by God is unquestionably right ; but yet 
as the revelation of Heaven meets the natural feelings 
of the human heart, and has accordingly given us infor- 
mation on many subjects, not more interesting to those 
feelings than this; it cannot be wrong to inquire what 
has been revealed respecting it. Many, while they had 
not been visited with the loss of children, have satisfied 
themselves with a favourable hope in general, without 
being able to say why ; or they have coldly said to the 
afflicted that the subject should be let alone ; but when 
they have been visited with this loss themselves, they 
have felt indescribable pain on this very point, and 
have anxiously sought information from the word of 
God. | 

_The most. pressing inquiry by a Christian parent in 
such circumstances must be “ Js it well with the child? 
The mind instinctively says, ““ Whither art thou fled? 
To what world hast thou gone?” The heart is deeply 
interested, and its very love makes it suspicious. Can 
a parent who knows the value of his own soul, and has 
tasted the sweetness of Christian hope, and of Christ- 
ian joy, be for a moment indifferent to the everlasting 
welfare of that being whom he was the means of bring- 
ing into existence? and will he not then put the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What is written in the law, how readest thou ?” 
Conjecture will not satisfy him—probability will not 
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soothe or gladden his heart. He will be anxious to see 
whether there is scriptural ground for confidence re- 
specting the final condition of his offspring on leaving 
this world. 

There are cases indeed, in which it were in vain to 
search for certainty in regard to the final state of the 
dead. ‘There may be strong reason to fear even the 
worst, or at least there may be no ground for a favour- 
able conclusion. In such circumstances it is for us to 
imitate Aaron, who, on witnessing the fearful death of 
his sons, Nadab and Abihu, devoutly held his peace. 
This was no small attainment, and marked the depth 
of his piety. But surely, in cases where there is no 
positive reason for an unfavourable conclusion, it can- 
not be improper to inquire if there is any for the assur- 
ance of hope. To oppose or to repine, against what 
God has said, is impious—to pry into what he tells us 
he has purposely concealed is highly criminal ; but to 
inquire whether or not he has revealed a particular 
thing, and if so, what the revelation amounts to, so far 
from being sinful, is a bounden duty. And as Christ- 
ianity imparts to our feelings a high degree of acuteness, 
particularly on the subject in question, and as it is a 
subject too of very serious importance to our view of 
the character and dispensations of the God of salvation, 
there is no reason to suppose that he has left us entire- 
ly in the dark respecting it, but rather good ground to 
conclude, that by searching the scriptures we shall clear- 
ly ascertain what his purposes include. | 

It is no valid objection to any doctrine, that it can be 
elicited only by diligent research. This is the case 
with not a few of the most generally acknowledged doc- 
trines of scripture. The Almighty has in wisdom and 
goodness so constructed his word, as to afford a spacious 
field for the exercise of our mental powers, the employ- 
ment of which, in the investigation of the sacred records, 
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is at once advantageous to us, and honourable to hime 
self. Divine truths are so interwoven, and so scattered 
throughout the scriptures, that the proper knowledge 
of one cannot be obtained without the study of the rest ; 
and thus are we necessitated to examine the whole 
mind of God, and so come gradually and insensibly to 
imbibe it, and to be assimilated to the same image. 
Great are the practical advantages of this mode of reve- 
lation, and it were wrong to expect a different mode to 
be followed on the subject in question. If we search in 
the field of the divine word as for hidden treasures, we 
shall certainly increase in understanding, and find the 
knowledge of God. Prov. ii. 4, 5. It becomes us, how- 
ever, to prosecute our inquiries with the greatest humility 
and self. difidence ; and fervently to implore the en- 
lightening influences of the Holy Spirit to lead us inte 
all the truth. 

The doctrine which it is the object of the present 
Essay to maintain, has been rested by some on very in- 
sufficient, and by others on very improper grounds ; the 
result of which has been, that in the minds of many a 
prejudice has been excited against it, as inimical to se- 
veral branches of evangelical truth. Nothing can be 
more unfounded than this apprehension, and its exist- 
ence is deeply to be regretted, for it has been the occa- 
sion of many gross misrepresentations of the doctrines of 
grace, and of great unhappiness in the minds of bereaved 
parents. To prevent mistakes, and to obviate diffi- 
culties, it may therefore be proper to state some preli- 
minary observations, calculated to remove the misap- 
prehensions under which not a few continue to la- 
bour. 

The object of this Essay is to prove the salvation of 
those who die before they reach the age of personal 
responsibility, or in other words, before they become 
properly speaking moral agents. It is by no means 
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pretended that we can precisely specify the exact period 
when personal accountability commences. This will 
vary in different individuals, according to the degree 
of natural faculties of which they are severally possess- 
ed; and according to the means which they have enjoy- 
ed for their development. Some may be as accountable 
when but a few years old, as others are when double 
their age. It is for parents then to begin as soon as 
practicable to train up their children in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord ; to seek to instill into their ten- 
der minds the truths of the gospel ; and to bear them 
on their hearts at the throne of the heavenly grace ; and 
then the event may be left with confidence in the hands 
of the God of all mercy and faithfulness. 

The attention of the reader is now requested to the 
following observations. 

First, In the following pages, the sentiment that all 
dying in infancy are saved, is by no means rested on the 
denial of the doctrine that the first Adam sustained the 
character of the representative or head of his posterity ; 
and that in virtue of their connexion with him, they are 
all involved in the legal consequences of his first trans- 
gression$. The whole of the apostle’s reasoning in the 
latter part of the fifth chapter of the epistle to the 
Romans, proceeds on the principle that Adam was not 
only the natural root, but also the public head and re- 
presentative of mankind. To him he traces the en- 
trance of sin and death into the world, and he draws a 
parallel between him and the Lord Jesus Christ. Now 
there certainly can be no parallel between these two in 
regard to their personal condition, which are infinitely 
different, except that both are partakers of human nature, 
and therefore the parallel must respect them in a public 
character. He accordingly reasons thus: “ If through 
the offence of one, many be dead, much more the grace 
of God, and the gift by grace, which is by one man 
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Jesus Christ, hath abounded unto many. For as by one 
man’s disobedience many were made sinners, so by the 
obedience of one shall many be made righteous.” 

Now, here Adam and Christ are compared as two 
public heads or representatives. ‘“ By the obedience of 
one,” it is said, ‘* shall many be made,” that is, consti- 
tuted, or treated as “ righteous ;” and it follows, that 
to make the parallel here drawn a fair one, it must be 
on account of the disobedience of one, that men came, in 
the first instance, to be treated as sinners. It is ac- 
cordingly most distinctly stated, that by one offence of 
the common father of mankind, guilt entered into the 
world, and that thus death passes upon all men, whether 
Jews or Gentiles, not for their personal sins, but on 
account of the first transgression of Adam. And he 
argues, that this is evident from the fact of the death 
of those who have not sinned after the similitude of 
Adam’s transgression, that is, of infants, who are inca- 
pable of committing any actual offences, and who must 
therefore have been ranked, as it were, under Adam as 
their public head. Were suffering and death confined to 
adults, it might be supposed that they entirely proceed from 
personal offences, and not from the offence of Adam. But 
how can the sufferings and death of infants be accounted 
for, seeing that they have not been guilty of any actual 
transgression? In no other way, certainly, than that 
stated by the apostle when he says, “ that by one man 
sin entered into the world, and death by sin, and so 
passed through unto all men, in whom all have 
sinned.” Rom. v. 12. The import of this language 
obviously is, that all men, in consequence of their con- 
nexion with Adam, as their public head and represent- 
ative, are treated in law as though they had sinned 
when he fell, inasmuch as they are doomed to suffer the 
effects of his transgression. It is idle to say, that they 
suffer by the course of nature; for how came such to 
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be the course of nature, but in consequence of his sin? 
The idea of a judicial sentence is much more satisfactory 
than any thing which can be drawn from an opposite 
principle. For inasmuch as mankind suffer the result 
of this sin, it must be reckoned or imputed to them, 
since they are dealt with as though it were their own: 
and this is illustrative of the way in which the benefit 
of the work of Christ is obtained. A similar view is 
given of the character of Adam and Christ in 1 Cor. xv. 
45,47. The latter is called the second Adam obviously 
because they were both public characters, and acted as 
the representatives of others. “ The first man,” it is 
said, “‘ is of the earth, earthy ; the second man is the 
Lord from heaven.” Now the first born son of Adam 
was literally the second man, so that the reference must 
be toa common character sustained by Adam and Christ, 
which cannot admit of another in the same character. 
And what can this be but that representative charac- 
ter which is now in question ? 

Secondly, The doctrine that all dying in infancy are 
saved through Christ, does not rest on the principle that 
the original curse included nothing more than natural 
death. The original curse denounced against the sin of 
Adam, as we shall afterwards endeavour to prove, not 
only consigned his body to the grave, but also doomed 
his soul to suffer its result in the separate state, and 
left him to the fearful issue of that spiritual death which 
consists in the extinction of all holy principles, and into 
which he fell when he sinned against God. In other 
words, it comprehended natural death, or the separation 
of soul and body ; and spiritual death, including the loss 
of original righteousness, and the loss of spiritual happi- 
ness ; both of which are connected with corruption of 
nature: and as the constitution established with Adam, 
made no provision for deliverance from the result of its 
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violation, but left his posterity exposed to the whole of 
that fearful result, both these kinds of death, had not 
mercy interposed, must have continued for ever, it fol- 
lows that the curse included death eternal. This last, 
however, is not a distinct kind of death; for it is but 
the continuance of natural and spiritual death. With 
regard to the posterity of Adam, since all of them were 
constituted one with him in law, it follows that all of 
them must have been involved in the relative conse- 
quences of his sin, in as far as those consequences could, 
in the nature of things, come upon them: and from the 
whole of this fearful doom, every one of them needs to 
be saved. And all we wish to prove is, that from the 
whole of the consequences of the sin of Adam, extending 
as they did beyond death to a future state of the spirit, 
whatsoever their precise nature might have been, all 
dying in infancy shall be saved through Christ. 
Thirdluv, The doctrine, that all dying in infancy are 
saved, by no means rests on the denial of the doctrine 
of original sin. Far, infinitely far, be it from the writer 
of these pages to indulge a thought even but bordering 
on the denial of this scriptural doctrine. It is a most 
humbling truth, that every child of Adam who lives till 
he becomes capable of moral agency, becomes at the 
same time an actual transgressor ; and thus makes it ma- 
nifest that the loss of original righteousness through the 
sin of his public head, has been followed by the corrup- 
tion of his whole faculties. The testimony of God in 
regard to the character of man is, that his heart is evil 
from his youth; and such was his testimony after as 
well as before the flood, as if to intimate, that no exter- 
nal means, however impressive, could effect a cure, 
Gen. vi. 5; viii. 21. The solemn confession of the 
Psalmist is, “ Behold I was shapen in iniquity, and in 
sin did my mother conceive me.” Psalm li. 5. Thus 
does he express his humbling sense of an inbred disposi- 
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tion to evil. Sin, accordingly, is represented as what 
belongs to man in his natural state. ‘The way of man 
is froward and strange.” Prov. xxi. 3. “ Thou savourest 
not the things that be of God, but those that be of men.” 
Matth. xvi. 23. The scriptures distinguish what is evil 
by calling it men’s own, or what is characteristic of their 
natural disposition and deportment. Thus we read of 
their being given up to their own heart’s lust, Psalm Ixxxi. 
12; of their walking in their own ways, Acts xiv. 16; 
and according to their own devices, Jer. xvill. 12. And 
does not this prove that sin belongs to the character of 
men in their present condition ? On what other ground 
is it, that the world is always represented as evil in its 
principles and ways, John vii. 7 ; vill. 23 ; xiv. 17; and 
xv. 18, 19; and that all are declared to be unmeet for 
the kingdom of heaven, till they are regenerated by 
divine grace? John ili. 3—5. What is the history of 
man but a history of rebellion? What reader of history, 
who has a quick moral feeling, does not turn with disgust 
from the almost unvarying scenes of force or of fraud 
which it records? Is it not found necessary to employ 
the restraint of power, and the terror of heavy penalties, 
to prevent the overflowings of corruption? 

Corrupt example, indeed, has a powerful effect in 
calling into action that proneness to sin which is na- 
tural to man. But to account for the corruption of 
mankind by example is in fact to make it account for 
itself, or to be its own cause; for how came bad exam- 
ple into being, if there was no previous corruption of 
heart ? And how have they come to be so general among 
all classes, in all places, and in all ages of the world ? 
And whence is it that corrupt example has such an in- 
fluence on the mind of man? Must there not be some- 
thing depraved in the nature of a being so liable to be 
contaminated ? But the humbling fact is that children 
discover an early tendency to evils of which they have 
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never had examples. How often do they lisp false- 
hood, before they have witnessed a single violation of 
truth ; and do they not often, in defiance of the most 
affectionate advice, and of a holy example, indulge in 
‘tempers the most perverse and obstinate. Soon do they 
manifest vanity and pride, an impatience of restraint, 
and a desire to have the ascendency over all around 
them. In particular, they very soon discover an aver- 
sion to the things of God, even where his worship is 
observed, and his truth is adorned. And is it not a 
humbling fact that even the perfect example of Christ, 
instead of being imitated, called forth the utmost hatred 
and opposition on the part of the world? 

Experience thus confirms the declarations of scrip- 
ture, which solemnly affirms that there is no man that 
sinneth not, 1 Kings viii. 46; that all have sinned and 
come short of the glory of God, Rom. iii. 2. and that 
all men are under sin. Now our Saviour has taught 
us. that all evil thoughts, dispositions, and actions, pro- 
ceed from the heart, Matth. xv. 19. “ The heart,” 
says the Prophet, “is deceitful above all things, and 
desperately wicked, who can know it ;’ and Jehovah 
declares, “that he alone can search it,” as if to say, 
that none but he can fathom the depth of its iniquity. 
Jer. xvii. 9, 10. And that infants are not an exception 
to these otherwise universal descriptions, the Faithful 
Witness has said “‘ That which is born of the este ws 
flesh,” John iii. 6. 

It is no objection to this, that our Lord held up lit. 
tle children as examples to his disciples, and in illustra- 
tion of what every one must become, in order to his 
being a subject of his kingdom. This did not imply 
that infants are not the subjects of a depraved nature ; 
for the only thing meant by our Lord is, that their in- 
fantile feelings of willing dependence on their parents, 
their indifference while mere infants as to rank and pre- 
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cedency, and their disposition to credit whatever their 
parents and teachers may say to them, serve to illustrate 
that teachable and humble spirit, which is necessary in 
the disciples of Christ. It is of that docile temper of 
mind which leads men to submit implicitly to the au- 
thority of God, and so to receive the truth, that our 
Lord here speaks. When he says, that except we be- 
come as little children we cannot enter the kingdom of 
heaven, he is not teaching what a Christian ought abso- 
lutely to be ; for doubtless he ought to be perfect in holi- 
ness: he is speaking of that state of mind which leads 
men to come and to continue under the medicinal truth 
of the gospel, by which their cure is at last perfected. 
It follows then, that he is not teaching that infants are 
free from depravity ; for this were to say, that no one 
can be a disciple of Christ unless he be perfectly holy, 
which would.be tantamount to saying, that men must 
first be completely cured of their moral maladies, in 
order to their submitting themselves to that wholesome 
instruction by which alone they can be healed. Now, 
the comparison of this tractable and lowly disposition 
with the temper of little children, refers, not to what 
they are by nature, but to what they happen to be, in 
consequence of the texture of their tender frame, and 
their accidental and temporary inability to exercise their 
faculties as they do when more advanced in age. But 
in perfect consistency with this, they are represented 
as having within them the seeds of moral evil, which 
produce their appropriate fruit, when their latent powers 
come to be developed.* 

The doctrine of the original corruption of the nature 
of man is connected with the proper recognition of 
the doctrine of atonement ; for if the extent of the dis- 
order be’ unseen, it is not to be expected that the re- 


* View of the Adamic and Mediatorial Dispensations, Part I. 
Sections V. and VI. 
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medy prescribed for its cure should be valued or applied. 
The man who rejects the doctrine of human depravity, 
will, as a matter of course, lay but little stress on the 
expiatory sacrifice of Christ. If the conviction that no- 
thing spiritually good can be found in man, without the 
communication of the preventing grace of God, be not 
firmly fixed in the mind, there wiil neither be the ex- 
ercise of simple and humble confidence in the atonement 
of the Saviour, nor a heartfelt reliance on the influence 
of his Holy Spirit. The total ruin of mankind in the 
first Adam, and their gracious recovery through the se- 
cond, have a necessary relation to each other ; and just 
views of them both lie at the very foundation of Christi- 
anity. 

-There is nothing in the sentiment that all dying in 
infancy are saved through Christ, which in the least de- 
gree militates against the doctrine of originalsin. The 
question does not at all respect the evil tendencies of 
children, for these are by no means denied—the question 
is, “ Do the scriptures teach, that from those evil ten- 
dencies, or dispositions, and from the other consequences 
of the sin of Adam, all who die in infancy shall be sav- 
ed?” j 
Fourthly, The salvation of those dying in infancy 
does not rest on the ground of equity, but is the result 
of pure grace. Infants came into the world in a state 
ef condemnation, because of the sin of Adam, and by 
the law of God are liable to its dire result in a future 
state, as far as capable of enduring it. They also come 
into the world destitute of the moral image of God, and 
hence, as the subjects of original sin, they are utter- 
ly unmeet for the kingdom of heaven. They need 
then, to be washed from guilt through the blood of the 
Lamb, and to be regenerated through the influence of 
the Holy Spirit. To them, therefore, as well as to 
adults, salvation must be a matter of pure grace and 
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undeserved mercy, and by no means an amends for an 
injury, or in any respect a matter of debt. When God 
gave his own Son to redeem them, as well as others, 
from the ruins of the fall, he was so far from discharg- 
ing a debt, that he displayed the riches of his grace. 
They are not only exposed to natural or corporeal death, 
but are also subjected to that spiritual death which con- 
sists in the loss of the divine image, or of original righte- 
ousness ; and the consequent propensity to evil, and the 
forfeiture of holy fellowship with Him whose “ favour 
is life.” Now, it is evident, that if there had been no 
interposal of mercy, both these kinds of death must have 
been eternal in duration. None but the Almighty God 
can bring back from the grave. And, with regard to spi- 
ritual death, it is easy to see from the nature of moral 
principles and habits, that where it has once taken 
place, it will continue. What, then, but the grace of 
God can quicken the spiritually dead? Even infants, 
therefore, when saved from the curse and the power of 
sin, through the cleansing virtue of the Redeemer’s 
blood, and made meet for the inheritance of the saints 
in light by the purifying influence of his Holy Spirit, 
must be debtors to sovereign mercy and grace. 

The question, then, is not what God might in righte- 
ousness have done, for doubtless he might have left de- 
parted. infants to bear the result of the sin of Adam— 
but it is «‘ What has God taught in his word that he 
mill do? If he has taught us that all dying in infancy 
sha]l be saved, he has thus given us a particular view 
of his manifold grace. If their salvation were pleaded 
for on the ground of merit, or on the ground of what is 
called negative goodness, then there would’ be just 
ground of objection, but on no such ground is the argu- 
ment here rested. The measure of debt to offended 
justice must indeed, in all cases, be proportioned to the 
measure of guilt with which the individual is charge- 
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able. In this respect, to use the language of the para- 
ble, one may owe five hundred pence, and another only 
fifty. From this principle will arise the different degrees 
of punishment among the finally condemned. And on 
the same principle, there will be various displays of the 
manifold grace of God in the salvation of sinners of dif- 
ferent classes and characters. Add to this, that such is 
the magnitude of the positive grandeur and blessedness 
conferred on the redeemed, that infants as well as adults 
must trace, not only their redemption from evil, but also 
their advancement to glory, honour, and immortality, to 
the rich and sovereign grace of the God of all goodness. 
Yes, that praise which shall through eternity be perfect- 
ed from “‘ the mouths of babes and sucklings,” shall be 
« Salvation to our God who sitteth upon the throne and 
to the Lamb.” 


PART FIRST. 


ARGUMENTS IN SUPPORT OF THE SALVATION 
OF DECEASED INFANTS. 


SECTION I. 


THE NATURE OF THE ORIGINAL CURSE, TOGETHER 
WITH THE CONNEXION BETWEEN THE RESURREC=- 
TION OF THE BODY, AND THE ADVENT OF CHRIST, 
ESTABLISH THIS DOCTRINE. 


Tue sanction of the prohibition given to our first pa- 
rents was, “‘in the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt 
surely die.’ Gen. ii. 17. Adam disobeyed, and thereby 
fell into a state of death, and entailed the fearful in- 
heritance to all his posterity. The original threatening 
was doubtless of very extensive import ; but all that it 
included may be comprehended in the abandonment 
of man to the result of that spiritual death which con- 
sists in the extinction of all holy principles, and into 
which he fell when he sinned; the dissolution of the 
union between soul and body by natural or corporeal 
death ; and the endurance of the sad consequences of 
sin by the soul in a separate state,—all of which, with- 
out the counteracting agency of divine goodness and 
power, must have been eternal. 

Now, whatever may be included in these different 
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parts of this curse, it did not include punishment in 
the body in the resurrection state. Corporeal death, as 
thus denounced, must include all the pains, diseases, 
and troubles, which produce or accelerate that event ; 
but in no language can death be made to signify a resur- 
rection from the grave. Death and a resurrection are 
so directly opposed to each other, that the threatening 
of the former cannot comprehend the latter. Now the 
original threatening makes mention of death only. As 
the promise of the law of innocence was the continuance 
of life, without dying, in case of obedience; so the 
threatening connected with it, was death, without a 
resurrection, in case of disobedience. It was not said, 
“thou shalt surely die, and then rise to new sorrows,” 
but simply, “thou shalt surely die.” The resurrection 
of the body was introduced, not upon the footing of the 
constitution established with Adam, but on the footing 
of that dispensation which has been established through 
Christ. Thescriptures uniformly speak of it as result- 
ing, not from the fall of Adam, but from the mediato- 
rial economy, introduced in consequence of the plan of 
redemption. The great promise in this new economy 
is that of eternal life, to be begun here, and at last per- 
fected by a resurrection from the dead ; and the great 
threatening in it is, that of a second death ; by which 
is meant misery in both body and soul, to be inflicted 
after a resurrection, on every impenitent and unbeliey- 
ing sinner. Rev. xx. 14.; xxi. 8. To the impenitent, 
therefore, the resurrection will be an evil rather than 
a blessing ; because it will be the occasion of a fearful 
addition to the original curse. This will proceed, how- 
ever, on the ground of their actual transgressions, and 
not merely on the ground of their connexion with Adam 
in his first offence. There is a connexion indeed be- 
tween the sin of Adam and the final misery of the wick- 
ed, but it is not direct and immediate ; it is evidently 
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only through the medium of that corruption of nature, 
which has followed his sin, exerting itself in personal 
and actual transgressions. The scriptures accordingly 
never represent everlasting misery, in the resurrection 
state, as inflicted on any of the race of Adam, simply 
for his one offence. On the contrary, they invariably 


represent those who are doomed to that fearful judg- 


ment as treated ‘‘ according to their works,” and those 
works ‘* done in the body,” which is tantamount to say- 
ing that this judgment proceeds on the ground of their 
own personal and actual transgressions. Eccles. xii, 14. 
Matth. xxv. 30, 41. Rom. ii. 12—16. 2 Cor. v. 10. 
Qar hess: 1.%8,.9.:'> Reve xx. 12, 14, 15. 

It by no means follows from this view of the final 
perdition of the impenitent and ungodly men, that the 
original curse included only natural or corporeal death. 
In proof of this statement, let the following things be 
considered. 

Though the scriptures trace the resurrection of the 
body to the advent of Christ, they never ascribe the 
immortality of the soul to his coming. On the contra- 
ry, they teach, that independently of the coming of 
Christ, and of the accomplishment of his work, the soul 
of man would have been immortal. Not that the soul 
is naturally immortal ; for whatever be its nature, its con- 
tinuance in existence, as well as its first creation, must 
be dependant on the will of the Creator ; but as it was 
created capable of existing by itself, and as the will of 
the Creator was that it should so exist, independently 
of the coming of a Saviour, it is therefore destined to 
immortality. To man, then, death must have been, not 
the extinction of being, but only a change in the mode 
and circumstances of being. And it follows that the 
original curse must have included the endurance of the 
consequences of sin in a separate state of the soul, after 
tle dissolution of the union between it and the body 
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by natural death. That his soul, as well as his body, 
was to suffer under the curse, is evident from the con- 
sideration that the evils to which he was doomed. after 
the fall, were not such as affect the body only, for he 
was doomed to sorrow, as well as to labour ; and even 
this last includes severe mental exertion and toil. Be- 
sides, even bodily pain isa mental sensation. And if 
he was to suffer in his soul here, then if mercy had not 
interposed, he must have suffered in it when separated 
from his body ; for we bave no warrant to conclude that 
total annihilation entered at all into the original plan of 
the Creator. If all included in the original curse had 
been the annihilation of our first parents, then of course 
our very existence as creatures would have been the fruit 
of Christ’s interposition, and if so, we could have no con- 
nexion with Adam, except as our natural root. This 
notion, therefore, involves the very mistaken principle 
that our present condition is not the result of the sin 
of Adam ; and it leads to the denial of original sin, and 
of its whole consequences. But the salvation of Christ 
is: deliverance, not from evils into which he himself 
brought us, but from evils into which we had fallen 
before his interposition. ‘“ He came to seek out, and 
to save that which was lost.” 

It is not necessary, however, that the subject of the 
full extent of the consequences of the sin of Adam in a 
future state should be here discussed, for the decision 
of the question in hand does not depend on any parti- 
cular view which may be taken of the separate state, 
considered in itself, or of the precise consequences of 
the sin of Adam in that condition. It is enough for 
the present argument, that the threatening against the 
first offence of Adam did not include suffering in the 
body in the state of the resurrection. For since deceas- 
ed infants are liable to nothing more than the conse- 
quences of Adam’s first sin, they cannot be exposed to 
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more than was denounced against that transgression. 
It follows then, that if they be raised from the dead, it 
cannot be that they may be subjected to suffering in 
this new embodied state, for this would be to inflict 
more than was threatened. But it is certain, that all 
dying in infancy shall be raised from the grave, for the 
Faithful Witness hath said, “the hour is coming in 
which all that are in their graves shall come forth.” 
John vy. 28. An assertion so universal must include 
infants. ‘To what then shall infants be raised? Not to 
suffer in the body, for to this they were not liable by 
the first sentence of condemnation ; and surely it will 
not be imagined by any, that the only thing derived by 
such from the advent of Christ is, that they are doomed 
in consequence of it to a kind of suffering, from which, 
if he had not come, they would have for ever been free. 
Never will the compassionate Redeemer give occasion 
for such to say, that to them he came, not as a Saviour, 
but rather as a destroyer. If raised at all, as certainly 
they shall be, they must then be raised that they may 
inherit everlasting life. 

The view which has been given of the original curse, 
and of the cunnexion between the advent of Christ, and 
the resurrection of the body, is most explicitly confirm- 
ed by the reasoning of the apostle in the 15th chapter 
of the first epistle to the Corinthians ; and as this throws 
great light on the question respecting the salvation of 
deceased infants, I shall therefore consider it more ful- 
ly. ; 
Some of the Corinthians, it appears, had begun to de- 
ny the resurrection of the body, and had thereby admit- 
ted principles which the apostle declares to be subver- 
sive of the gospel. There is nothing, however, in his . 
reasoning which can warrant the supposition that they 
had at all questioned the existense and immortality of 
the soul in a future state. On the contrary, his decla- 
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ration that their error, if followed out, involved. in it 
the rejection of the gospel on which they still professed 
to rest all their hopes of eternal blessedness, and that 
their denial of the resurrection of the body, as it involved 
the denial likewise of the resurrection of Christ, left them 
exposed to the fearful desert of their sins, decidedly 
evinces that they still believed in the immortality of 
the soul in a state of separation from the body. Indeed 
the very nature of the case proves this; for though we 
can conceive of persons professing faith in the gospel, 
while denying the resurrection of the body, because 
they may be looking for eternal life in the separate 
state, we cannot for a moment conceive, how any could, 
in the very nature of things, even but profess to believe 
it, while avowing their persuasion to be, that at death 
there is.a total end of existence. ‘‘ Take away the 
doctrine of a future state, and the threatenings of scrip- 
ture will strike no terror, the promises will impart no 
comfort, the precepts will possess no force ; the strength 
of the system is gone, its beauty is marred, its connect- 
ing principle is broken, its importance is annihilated ; 
for the whole system proceeds on the ground of a future 
life.’ It must be self-evident that a profession of faith 
in the gospel is utterly incompatible with the profession 
of a conviction, that at death human existence is in all 
respects terminated for ever. For in that case, what 
meaning could there be in the gospel, seeing its whole 
nature and reasonings proceed vn the principle that 
there is a state of existence beyond this ? 

When the apostle says, “ If Christ is not risen, ye 
are yet in your sins,” he evidently- proceeds on the 
principle that they believed in a future state of retribu- 
_ tion; for otherwise it would have been to no purpose to 
speak to them of their being “ yet in their sins,” since 
in that case there would have been nothing in this state- 
ment calculated to alarm them. The meaning obviously 
is, that if Christ is not risen, it follows that sin is not 
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expiated, and that therefore there can be no forgiveness. 
Were this the case, then the Corinthians, and all Christ- 
ians, as well as the rest of mankind, would be exposed 
to all the fearful effects of that curse, which shall be 
the portion of those who pass into the eternal world 
with a conscience unpurged from the guilt of rebellion. 
Where, then, would be the consolation and joys of the 
gospel? What, then, had been the disappointment of 
those who had died in the faith of the perfection and 
acceptance of the sacrifice of Christ, and in the sanguine 
hope and high anticipation of eternal life through him ! 
Accordingly, the apostle declares that if this were true, 
«then they also who are fallen asleep in Christ are 
perished.” Now he cannot mean by this, that in that 
case they had ceased to exist ; for, on the principle which 
has just been stated, he must refer, not to the total 
extinction of being, but to the total extinction of well- 
being. If it was not a truth that Jesus had risen from 
the dead, then they who had died in the faith and hope 
of participating in his glory, had found, on their entrance 
into the world of spirits, that he was not there enthroned 
as their forerunner, as they had believed he was ; and 
they must therefore have experienced all the misery and 
anguish which could not but result from the complete 
and everlasting destruction of hope ; and they must also 
have been doomed to the loss of all happiness, and to 
the endurance of that tribulation of spirit which is “ the 
wages of sin.” He is of course speaking hypothetically, 
and is arguing with the Corinthians on the ground, that 
as they were right in admitting the immortality of the 
soul, independently of the resurrection of the body, so, 
according to the gospel which they professed to believe, 
this admitted truth sealed their ruin, and that of their 
deceased brethren, if there were no resurrection of the 
body ; because this involved the fearful consideration, 
that of consequence eo had Christ risen. The term 
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perish is obviously used in the sense now pleaded for in 
the following passages: Matt. xviii. 14; John iii. 16; 
and x. 28; and 2 Cor. ii. 15. 

In opposition to the error of the Corinthians, the apos- 
tle declares, as an accredited ambassador of Heaven, 
that Christ had risen from the dead, not as a solitary 
individual, but as the first-fruits of them that slept, or 
as a public character; that, as by an individual man 
came death, so by an individual man came the resur- 
rection of the dead. « For,’ says he, “as in Adam all 
die, so in Christ shall all be made alive.” 1 Cor. xv: 
20—22. Now, when he says, that “in Adam all die,” 
he does not mean that Adam is the agent that inflicts 
death ; but simply that it is in consequence of his sin 
that men are cut off by the hand of God. And, in like 
manner, when he says, “ so in Christ shall all be made 
alive,” he does not here mean that Christ is to be the 
agent in effecting the resurrection, but that it is in 
consequence of his mediatorial character and reign that 
there is fo be a resurrection. Jesus indeed will be the 
efficient cause of it, for he is “‘ the resurrection and the 
life ;” but this is not the truth directly taught here. The 
question here is, will there be a resurrection of the 
dead at all? That there will be a resurrection is argued 
from the resurrection of Christ, in connexion with the 
nature of his mediatorial work and reign. But if the 
resurrection were in itself independent of the coming 
of Christ, though in that case it might have been said 
that by him came a blessed resurrection, it could not 
have been said that by him the resurrection itself, or 
simply as such, had come. It is true that the apostle is 
particularly speaking of the resurrection of the saved ; but 
then it is of the certainty of the thing itself, and not of 
its specific nature that he here treats. He afterwards en- 
ters on the latter subject as it regards the saved ; but in 
that part ofhis reasoning which we are now considering, he 
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speaks of the resurrection as such, and not of its blessed 
nature. This is evident from the nature of the error 
into which the Corinthians had fallen, which was that 
there was no resurrection at all. He is speaking to Christ- 
ians, and therefore he dwells particularly on “ the re- 
surrection of the just ;” but it was impossible to discuss 
the subject in question fully without introducing the 
resurrection as such, and of course the general resur- 
rection of mankind ; for the question involved the 
whole bearings of the re-animation of the dead. 

If a Christian were now to question the resurrection 
of the dead, it would be necessary to reason with him, 
both respecting the thing in general, and respecting its 
special relation to the righteous. And in reasoning on 
the former, the resurrection of the wicked as well as 
of the righteous would of course be included ; but 
there might be no particular necessity for making it 
the subject of specific discussion. Now such were the 
circumstances of the Apostle, and such it was to be ex- 
pected would be his mode of treating it. This is con- 
firmed by the consideration, that he begins his reason- 
ing by opposing the resurrection to the death which has 
come by Adam; and that when, in the latter part of his 
reasoning, he enters on the subject of the glorious body 
of the saints, it is, among other things, with a view to 
correct the notion of the Corinthians that the body is 
entirely a prison, and that, therefore, its resurrection 
would be an evil rather than a blessing. To obviate 
this objection, he distinctly shows that the resurrection, 
so far from bringing the redeemed soul again into sla- 
very, will be the means of introducing it to the full 
“liberty of the children of God,” and of augmenting 
both its knowledge and happiness. The means which 
he employs to obviate the objection referred to, cannot 
in the least militate against the sentiment that his rea- 
soning on the resurrection bears in a measure on the 
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general resurrection, and not in every respect exclusive- 
ly on that of the righteous. The warnings given by 
him to the Corinthians, ver. 32, 33, 34, to beware of 
associating with those who not only denied the resur- 
rection of the body, but also the immortality of the 
soul, shows that he considered them as in danger of 
adopting the latter as well as the former error ; for he 
is warning them that one error paves the way for the 
reception of another and another, till at last the whole 
system of truth comes to be abandoned. Now, as there 
can be no doubt that his reasoning on the principle of 
the immortality of the soul is equally applicable to man- 
kind at Jarge as to Christians, so his reasoning concern- 
ing the resurrection of the body supposes the resurrec- _ 
tion of mankind in general, as well as that of Christians © 

in particular. And it follows, then, that when he warns 
the Corinthians against the errors and influence of those 
who said, “Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
die ;” he is warning them against the notions of such, 
not only in regard to the immortality of the soul, but 
also in regard to the general doctrine of the resurrection 
of the body. It is a mistake, therefore, to say that the 
resurrection of the wicked is not al all referred to in 
his reasoning ; since he certainly includes in that part 
of it to which we now refer, the resurrection of the scof- 
fers alluded to, and of course, that of the ungodly in 
general. Isit not evident, then, that the general resur- 
rection is the result of the present dispensation as es- 
tablished through Christ ? 

Mr. Scott, in his Note on 1 Cor. xv. 20—28, has the 
following observations, which are in union with the view 
now pleaded for. ‘ All men without exception, through 
his undertaking, being placed under a dispensation of 
mercy, shall be raised from the dead, that their future 
state may be accordingly determined : yet none will be 
finally benefited, except those who are one with him by 
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faith, and the participation of his life giving spirit ; 
and of these the apostle particularly and almosi exclu- 
sively treats in this chapter.” 

The public character sustained by Christ is of a two- 
fold nature. He is the special head of his church, or of 
those who shall eventually be saved ; and he is also the 
head of the mediatorial dispensation at large. In the 
former character he stands in a special relation to his 
people ; and in the latter he is related to mankind in ge- 
neral, or as such. Now it is as head of the mediatorial 
dispensation in general, that “all judgment is commit- 
ted to him.” In that character too, the resurrection, con- 
sidered in a general view, or simply as such, will be 
effected by him at his second coming, while its particu- 
lar result, as it regards his people, will be effected by 
him as the special head of his church. We are accord- 
ingly told, that by his resurrection, assurance has been 
given to all men, that by him the world shall be judged, 
and by this as well as other considerations is enforced 
the commandment which is given to all men to repent, 
Acts xvii. 31. And, on the other hand, the connexion 
between his relation to his people, and their blessed and 
glorious resurrection, is signified by the declaration that 
he is risen as “the first fruits of them that slept.” 
- But every man, we are told, shall arise in his own or- 
der, or, as the word is often used to signify, his own 
band, host, or company. And after stating that they 
who are Christ’s shall rise at his coming, and refer- 
ring to the resurrection in a general way, instead 
of dwelling on the subject, as it bears on the future 
state of the finally impenitent, he goes on to declare, 
that then cometh the end when Christ will deliver up 
the mediatorial kingdom of providence, which was 
granted him for the sake of his spiritual kingdom, 
the church ; because, then all enemies shall be sub- 


-dued, and the redemption of his church secured, ver. 
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24—28. Now, it is needless to stop here, to show 
that this includes the resurrection of the wicked, as 
well as of the righteous; and, also, that general judg- 
ment which shall seal the overthrow of the former, as a 
portion of the enemies of the Saviour, who are to be 
made “his footstool,” while it will perfect the salvation 
and glory of the latter. 

The termination of the present system, at the general 
resurrection and judgment, will be accompanied with 
the ruin of many ; but this will be the effect, not of 
the resurrection absolutely considered, nor the effect, by 
natural necessity, of that dispensation, of which it 
forms a part ; but of the actual wickedness of the finally 
condemned. The ground on which the resurrection 
shall take place as a curse on such, will be, that as 
their sins were committed by them in a compound char- 
acter ; so it is fit, that in the same character, they 
should bear their punishment. The great thing to be 
considered in future misery, is its essential nature. 
The circumstances of it are regulated as the righteous 
Judge thinks fit, but its essential qualities are ever the 
same. And it forms a part of the arrangement of the 
present dispensation, that there shall be a resurrection 
of the dead; and that this shall be connected at once 
with the final blessedness of the righteous, and with 
such circumstances in the future misery of the impeni- 
tent, as the infinitely holy and righteous Judge has seen 
meet to appoint. In whatever precise circumstances 
Adam would have been placed in a future state, had 
not mercy interposed, it is certain that the original 
curse struck at his whole person, when it denounced 
the separation of soul and body, and consigned the one 
to the dust, and the other to the unseen world in a mu- 
tilated state. This was a judgment on the whole man 
as a compound being ; because it separated his constitu- 
ent parts. But to this stroke of death, all the human 
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race are already liable as descendants of Adam, on the 
ground of his one offence. It followsthen, that if it be 
the design of God to express his displeasure against the 
“many offences” of mankind, which are committed by 
them as compound beings, by the infliction of something 
which shall affect them in their compound character ; 
it cannot ow be so well done by the mere infliction of 
death and its consequences in the separate state. It is 
easy to see, then, why “the many offences” of the im- 
penitent are to be punished in an embodied condition, 
in order that they may thus suffer in their compound 
character, or in their whole persons, as constituted of a 
body and a soul. It is true that the resurrection of the 
wicked, will thus remove their souls from the state to 
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of Adam ; but, as this will but be a removal from a less 
state of suffering to a greater, it cannot be viewed as a 
deliverance.* 

Let us now apply this reasoning to the subject in 
question. 

It appears most clearly, that the threatening against 
the first sin of Adam, did not include suffering in the 
body after a resurrection from the dead ; for, had not 
Christ appeared, there would have been no resurrection 
of the body at all. Now,-as deceased infants have not 
been guilty of ‘actual sin, and are, of course, liable to 
nothing more than the result of the one offence of Adam, 
they cannot be doomed to suffer more than is included 
in that result. God might, in righteousness, have left 
their bodies to remain for ever in the dust, and their 
souls in the separate state, to bear the result of the sin 
of Adam, in as far as it could be borne by them ; but, 
having declared that he will raise their bodies Fri the 
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grave, and re-unite the separated body and spirit, he 
has, by this revelation, declared that they’shall be raised 
to inherit the celestial kingdom. Since the souls of the 
finally condemned will suffer more after the resurrec- 
tion, than in their disembodied state ; should an infant 
be raised to suffer “the second death,” it would follow 
that its augmented sufferings were occasioned, not by 
the increase of its guilt, but solely by the coming, and 
the work of Christ ; since, if he had not come into the 
world and died, and been glorified, its body would have 
‘rested in the grave for ever. But, who can, for a mo- 
ment, entertain a thought so dishonourable to the Sa- 
viour asthis? Far be it, indeed, from us, to admit the 
thought that they can claim, either deliverance from 
the consequences of Adam’s sin, or the enjoyment of the 
heavenly kingdom ; but surely they have a claim on the 
justice of God, which will prevent them from being 
doomed to suffer more than the law has awarded to the 
children of Adam, because of his transgression. The 
resurrection of an infant, then, must be but one of a 
series of gracious acts, which are inseparably connected. 
The curse, consequent on the sin of Adam, left his 
posterity to the power of that spiritual death, which 
consists in the extinction of all holy principles, for the 
Almighty can be under no obligation to impart to the 
children those chartered benefits, and among others of 
these, that special holy influence which he righteously 
withdrew from the father. But, on the principle of the 
preceding reasoning, it is clear, that the resurrection of 
deceased infants is connected with their previous com- 
plete deliverance from this part of the curse at their 
death, for then they are ‘made meet” by the special 
influence of the Spirit of Christ, “ for the inheritance 
of the saints in light.” If the foregoing premises are 
granted, and I do not see how, on scripture ground, 


they can be denied, this conclusion cannot be resisted. 
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Since they have never been accountable agents, they can- 
not be exposed to more than the consequences of Adam’s 
sin; and since, so far as external circumstances and 
condition are concerned, they are to be freed from these, 
when Christ shall call them from the grave, what re- 
mains, but that they are called to everlasting life in his 
heavenly kingdom ; and of course, are made meet for it, 
by a change of nature. The scriptures never speak, as 
if any shall be raised to blessedness, whose spirits in 
the separate state were in the abodes of the miserable, 
but on the contrary, invariably represent them as per- 
sons, who, in the world of spirits, were previously with 

Christ in a state of enjoyment, and there waiting with 
him for the consummation of all things. Luke xxiii. 
43,46; Phil. i. 23 ; 2 Cor. v. 6—8. 

It is unnecessary now to enter particularly on the 
question, what would have been the precise consequences 
of the sin of Adam, to his posterity in a future state, if 
no Saviour had been provided, since whatever their na- 
ture might have been, all dying in infancy, shall be 
saved through Christ. But it may be of some impor- 
tance, to make a few more observations on the subject 
of that part of the original curse, which consisted in the 
abandonment of man to that spiritual death, which is 
signified by original sin. 

- When man sinned, he in the very act, became spiritu- 
ally dead, inasmuch as he became alienated from God, 
and dead to all the holy principles of that blessed life, 
which he had enjoyed in his fellowship. He was car- 
ried away by the mere instinct of self-gratification, 
swallowing up for the moment, all other principles 
which ought to have governed it. The merely natural 
principles prevailed over the moral, the proper balance 
was lost, and man unhappily fell. God then withdrew 
from him that special influence, which had all along 
been the bestowment of favour, and not the grant of 
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equity, and circumstanced as man was, this was followed 
by a total corruption of nature. Now, here it claims 
our attention, that, while the physical result of the 
curse, which includes positive suffering and death, and 
the judicial withdrawment of the light of God’s coun- 
tenance, is the subject of direct infliction ; yet, what 
may be termed the moral result of the curse, inasmuch 
as it consists in the domination of sin, and the hardening 
influence of evil propensities, as operated on by objects 
of temptation, is not the subject of direct infliction, but 
rather the natural effect of the commission of sin. This 
preserves the distinction which must exist between sin 
and its wages. Depravity of heart is not properly 
inflicted as the direct punishment of sin, for surely the 
law cannot require the operations of sin as a part of the 
satisfaction due to it, because of sin ; than which nothing 
can be more absurd. In the very act of sinning, man 
became spiritually dead, and that judicial act, by which 
God withdrew from him the special influence which he 
had hitherto enjoyed, only left him to the natural result 
of his fall. This abandonment of sinful man, therefore, 
only leaves him in that fearful state into which he has 
fallen.* 

It follows, then, that as God deals with the posterity 
of Adam, as if they had sinned in him, he does not 
impart to them that special influence to which they can 
haveno claim. And the consequence is, that they come 
into the world, void of the positive moral image of God, 
and falling, as they do, under the government of the 
inferior and animal principles of their nature, they be- 
come wholly corrupt. In ‘other words, the corruption 
of the human heart originates in a want, defect, or 
privation, inasmuch as it is the result of the absence of 
positive rectitude and moral goodness. Now, such a 
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thing as this is the proper object of permission, but not 
of divine efficiency, or production, and, therefore, God 
cannot be its author. The withholding of that special 
holy influence, from the posterity of Adam, which he 
lost when he fell, is the occasion only, and not the cause 
of their becoming the subjects of original sin, or of 
spiritual death, through depravity of heart. This view 
of the subject, distinguishes the direct and positive 
punishment of sin, from sin itself, which is the cause of 
that punishment.* ae 

Such is the doctrine of scripture on this important 
subject, and such are the views which are given of it 
by the most esteemed evangelical writers. 

‘The sinfulness of that estate where into man fell, 
consists in the want of original righteousness, and the 
corruption of his whole nature, which is commonly 
called original sin ; together with all actual transgres- 
sions which proceed from it.”> _ 

‘¢ All the natural posterity of Adam, because of their 
concern in his first sin, come into the world destitute of 
original righteousness, and inheriting a nature wholly 
corrupted. As they lost original righteousness in him, 
it is just in God to withhold it from them, the conse- 
quence of which, is a total depravity of nature.” { 

«It is much more our duty and our interest,” says 
Boston, “to be solicitous, how to get sin out of our 
souls, than to pry and search into the way how it came 
into them. However, this is certain, that God doth 
not infuse it. Soulsreceive neither purity nor impurity 
from him, but only their naked essence, and the natur- 
al powers and properties flowing therefrom. Again, it 


* View of the Adamic and Mediatorial Dispensations, Part I. 
Sect. X. 

+ Assembly’s Catechism, Answer XVIII. 

¢ Testimony by the General Associate Synod, p. 112. 
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is probably thought by some, that original sin comes 
neither by the soul alone, nor by the body alone, apart 
from the soul ; but upon the union and conjunction of 
the two into one person. It is the union of these two 
that constitutes a child of Adam, and as such only, are 
we capable of being infected with his sin.* 

«‘ In order to account for a sinful corruption of nature ; 
yea, a total depravity of the heart of man, there is not 
the least need of supposing any evil quality infused, 
implanted or wrought into the heart of man, by any 
positive cause or influence whatever, either from God 
or the creature ; or of supposing that man is conceived 
and born with a fountain of evil in his heart, such as is 
any thing properly positive—the absence of positive 
good principles, and so the withholding of a special di- 
vine influence, te impart and maintain those good prin- 
ciples, leaving the common principles of self-love, natur- 
al appetite, &c. (which were in man in innocence,) to 
themselves, without the government of superior divine 
principles, will certainly be followed with the corrup- 
tion, yea, the total corruption of the heart, without 
occasion for any positive influence at all.” 

It appears then, that the perversion of the human fa- 
culties, and the sinful actions of men, originate ina pri- 
vation, or want. When the scriptures, however, dis- 
tinguish between some who have not been guilty of ac- 
tual transgression, and others who have, they of course, 
distinguish between this privation, or want, in itself, 
and the particular result of it in actual offences ; and 
the ground of the distinction is, that the latter result is 
connected with moral agency, causing an additional dis- 
order of the faculties, and hardness of heart produced 
by habits of active rebellion. Jer. xiii. 23. Zech. vii. 


* Boston’s Body of Divinity, Vol. I. p. 397, 398. 
+ Edwards on Original Sin, Part IV. Chap. IE. 
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12. Psalm xev. 8,9. Those who have been guilty of 
actual sins, have made the transgression of Adam their 
own, by their imitation and approval of it. ‘They have 
as it were, repeatedly re-acted what was done by him, 
when he rebelled against God. The corrupt nature, 
which has descended from him, hath infected the whole 
human race; and in the case of actual offenders, it has 
grown with their growth, and been strengthened with 
their strength. And what need we more to convince 
us of this, than to look around and see that “ there is 
not a man who sinneth not,” and to look inward, and 
consider what passes in our own minds? Do we not see 
in others, and feel in ourselves, the operation of the same 
principles which our first father manifested in the day 
when he sinned ? 

It becomes every man to consider that whatever ca- 
vils his deceitful heart may start against the scripture 
doctrine relative to the entrance of sin, yet even were 
that subject entirely set aside, his personal guilt would 
not thereby be lessened. The conscience of every man 
tells him that he acts voluntarily, and is therefore verily 
guilty before God. Passing for a moment the question, 
Howcan men beanswerable for Adam’s sin? let himcom- 
pare his own spirit and ways with those of our common 
father, and if he do this with a proper temper of heart, 
he will not fail to see that whatever may be said on the 
question referred to, he certainly inherits Adam’s cor- 
ruption. And what signify cavils against facts? It is 
evident that we have inherited Adam’s depravity. And 
has not every individual of his race who has lived till 
capable of moral agency, abetted him in his rebellion ? 
Is it matter of wonder then, that to the impenitent, ac-~ 
tual transgressor, the resurrection of the body, which, 
so far as external situation and circumstances are con- 
cerned, removes the consequences of Adam’s sin, should 
be a curse rather than a blessing ? 
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When we consider that the original dispensation has 
been chiefly employed to introduce the mediatorial 
economy, and that the revelation of mercy was given 
before Adam had any posterity, it cannot be mat- 
ter of surprise that comparatively little is said of what 
would have been the condition of mankind, if a Re- 
deemer had not been provided. It never was designed 
that such a state of things should exist. There is no 
necessity, then, for entering minutely on the question, 
what would have been the precise nature of the direct 
or indirect result of the sin of Adam in the separate 
state, in the case of deceased infants, if no Saviour had 
been provided ; since the question is superseded by the 
advent of Christ. Yet, for the sake of meeting objec- 
tions, it may be proper to offer a few remarks upon the 
subject, in as far as information respecting it can be 
gathered from the tenor of the word of God. 

In addition to the natural faculties of the mind, 
the freedom enjoyed in their exercise, and the grant 
of objects suited to his circumstances, which were 
possessed by Adam; and the possession of which con- 
stituted him an accountable creature, God superadded 
that special holy influence, which was the source of his 
spiritual life. This last, however, was the bestow- 
ment of favour, and not a thing required by the princi- 
ples of equity. It follows, then, that to this special in- 
fluence his descendants can have no claim. 

Now, as the sin of Adam left all his posterity under 
the dismal effects of the forfeiture of that spiritual life 
which he enjoyed in paradise, this, in the very nature 
of things, precluded the enjoyment of that positive bless- 
edness in which the true life of a rational creature con- 
sists. We can, therefore, in some degree, understand 
the positive loss which must have been sustained by de- 
ceased infants, (supposing infant death to have then oc- 
curred,) when doomed to exclusion from the light of 
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God’s countenance in the separate state. Farther than 
this, it is not for us to inquire, since the scriptures are 
silent on the subject, and since by the advent and re- 
demption of Christ, deceased infants are freed from the 
curse whatever it may have included. 

But it may well be asked of those who start such 
questions, “‘ Why do you reason on what would have 
been the precise feelings of deceased infants, if a Savi- 
our had not been provided? For though many now die 
in infancy, it does not follow that they would have died 
at the same age, if no Redeemer had appeared. ‘The 
justice of God requires that he mark his hatred of sin 
by the execution of the righteous sentence of his law, 
but under a dispensation of mercy, other ends besides 
this are answered by the infliction of death ; and must 
not then the time chosen for this infliction correspond 
with the ends to be answered by it ; and if so, is it not 
reasonable to suppose that, under a different dispensa- 
tion, a somewhat different arrangement as to the time 
of it, would have been adopted? The same ends cer- 
tainly could not have been answered by the death of 
infants in the case supposed, that are answered by their 
early death under the present dispensation ; and what 
more natural, than to conclude, that if a dispensation 
essentially different from the present, had been the ap- 
pointment of God, it would not have been accompanied 
with the same arrangement, in every case, as to the pe- 
riod of dissolution ? This cannot be denied, without go- 
ing so far as to affirm, that even if ne Saviour had been 
provided, the circumstances of every individual of the 
human race would have been the same, zn all respects, 
that they are at present. Now, to aflirm this, consider- 
ing the immense difference between two such opposite 
dispensations, were utterly unreasonable and absurd. 

If it be said, ““ Why even suppose that such a differ- 
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ence could have existed as to the time of the death of 
any of mankind?” It may be replied, Why do those 
who take a different view of the final condition of in- 
fants, reason at all on what would have taken place if 
a Saviour had not. been provided? If they conceive 
themselves warranted to reason on the latter supposi- 
tion, in order to illustrate the bearings of the plan of 
redemption, although that supposition involves the pos- 
sibility of a dispensation, having existed so immensely 
different from that which actually exists; can it be 
deemed unwarrantable, even but to hint at the possi- 
bility that if such a different dispensation had taken 
place, it might have been accompanied with a somewhat 
different arrangement, in some instances, as to the pe- 
riod of dissolution? This seems to be warranted by the 
consideration that the reasoning of the apostle in Rom. 
v. 12—19, on the light which is thrown upon the analo- 
gy that subsists between the public character of the 
first, and that of the second Adam, by the death of 
many who have ‘not sinned after the similitude of 
Adam’s transgression,” gives good ground for the con- 
clusion, that one great reason why they are subjected 
to death at that early period, is that thereby is afforded 
a most lucid illustration of that analogy. ‘he question, 
let it be observed, is not what God in righteousness 
might have done in a particular supposed case, but what 
the nature of his dispensations leads us to conclude he 
would have done. The divine justice, and truth re- 
quired the execution of the threatening on the posterity 
of Adam, but they did not require that it should neces- 
sarily be executed in infancy, (though it might be so 
in any case, where it might please God to do it,) for in 
that case, all the immediate children of Adam must 
have been cut off in that state, and then there must 
have been an end of the species. The time then, at 
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which the general sentence should be executed, must 
have been regulated so as best to answer the whole of 
the ends designed by it. 

And this goes far to prove that the death of so many 
of the human race in infancy, is particularly designed 
as a means of illustrating the plan of redemption through 
Christ. 

I would here state, that I very much dislike specu- 
lations on what would, or might have taken place in 
supposed cases, but it is sometimes necessary to advert 
to them, for the purpose of meeting particular objec- 
tions, and also of illustrating certain parts of important 
truth ; for as the plan of redemption is of the nature of 
a remedy, it is of importance to ascertain, as far as we 
can, of what it isa remedy. In such inquiries, however, 
great sobriety is necessary, that we may not darken 
counsel by words without knowledge. 

It merits our particular attention, that the scriptures 
never refer to the subject of our connexion with Adam, 
without adverting to the redemption of Christ. Though 
there can be no injustice done us, in placing us in our 
present circumstances, yet this certainly is made more 
apparent by the manifestation of the character of God 
in the work of the Saviour. In the dispensation esta- 
blished with Adam, there could be nothing inconsistent 
with rectitude or goodness. Success cannot make a 
transaction equitable, and neither does a failure consti- 
tute a stipulation wrong. But, since the original dis- 
pensation has been the introduction to that established 
through Christ, why dwell on the former, to the exclu- 
sion of the latter, or speak as if the direct conse- 
quences of the first offence, were designed to be sepa- 
rately sustained, by a particular portion of the human 
race P : 

With a view to mark the difference between the cir- 
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cumstances of those who have lived to be guilty of 
actual transgression, and those who have not, let the 
following observations be considered. 

The grounds of accountability, and of moral obliga- 
tion exist in the case of the descendants of Adam as 
really as they did in himself. He was indeed their 
public head and representative, and with him they fell. 
In consequence of his sin they are held guilty in the 
sense of obnoxiousness to suffering, inasmuch as they 
sustain the loss of the chartered benefits, which, although 
they have no natural claim to them, they would have 
enjoyed had he continued obedient. But what they 
have lost through his sin did not constitute the ground 
of obligation ; for, as has already been stated, it was a 
superadded favour. The possession of natural mental 
faculties, and of moral means for their exercise, lays us 
under obligation to the extent of those faculties and 
means. It is not necessary to the accountability of a 
rational creature, that he should be positively inclined 
to holy services ; for, if inclination were the rule of 
duty, or the ground of obligation, then it would follow 
that the more depraved and abandoned a creature is, 
the less is he obliged to be holy, and of course the less 
sinful is he, however vicious may be his spirit and 
practice. The absurdity of this I need not stop to ex- 
hibit. It is a principle which destroys at once both the 
law and the gospel. Mankind, speaking generally, still 
retain their rational faculties ; and, so far are they from 
being impelled to sin by any compulsive influence, that 
in all their moral actions they are voluntary agents. 
Nothing essential to moral obligation has been lost by 
the fall, because, though the mental faculties and bodily 
powers of mankind are impaired by it, yet their 
duty is no more than what is commensurate with 
the degree of their natural faculties, and the mea- 
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sure of the means which they enjoy for their exer- 
cise.* | 

If, then, duty be measured by the possession of na- 
tural faculties and means for their exercise, the obli- 
gations of children must increase only as their faculties 
expand, and according to the kind and degree of the 
advantages which fall to their lot. The scriptures, ac- 
cordingly, draw a line of distinction between those who 
have sinned “ after the similitude of Adam’s transgres- 
sion,” and others who have not ;—or, in other words, 
between those who have been guilty of actual trans- 
gression, and are thus the subjects of personal blame : 
and others, who are treated as guilty only because, be- 
ing ranked under Adam as their head and representa- 
tive, they are treated as the subjects of relative blame. 
God deals with his creatures according to what they 
are, and have done; and therefore he does not charge 
them with actual transgression till once they have 
committed it. He deals with mankind as having sinned 
in their head, and as fallen into such a state of mind as 
leads into actual rebellion as soon as they become moral 
agents ; but still he distinguishes between such as have 
“ not sinned” personally like Adam, and such as have 
so sinned. Not that the former are in every sense free 
from blame, but that there is a distinction between the 
relative blame which attaches to them, and the personal 
blame which attaches to the latter. In regard, there- 
fore, to actual transgressions, the scriptures call them 
innocents, and describe them as not knowing “ either 
good or evil,” and of course incapable of personal sin. 
Jer. xix. 4; Numb. xiv. 31; Deut. i. 39. It is true, 
that, had they survived, they would have become actual 
transgressors ; but God will not punish them on account 
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of what they would, in that case, have done, for he 
judges his creatures according to what they are, and 
have done,—not according to what, without the aid of 
his special grace, they would do. Men, indeed, will 
be condemned, not only for the evils which they have 
actually committed, but also for those which they wished 
or intended to do: but the reason of this is, that such 
deeds are, in principle and design, already virtually done; 
whereas, infants are as incapable of wishing or purpos- 
ing to do deeds of this kind, as of actually doing 
them.* 

It appears, then, that a distinction is always made 
between original and actual sin, and between relative 
and personal blame. Now, this has an evident bearing 
on the subject of the salvation of deceased infants. 
There is an important difference between their case 
and that of actual transgressors. The latter need not 
only deliverance from the forfeiture incurred by the 
offence of Adam, but the forgiveness of their own per- 
sonal offences, the consciousness of which would prove 
their everlasting torment, and also deliverance from 
those acquired habits of iniquity which have been form- 
ed by the actual indulgence of evil passions and pro- 
pensities, and by the active pursuit of sinful objects of 
desire. But all that is necessary to the happiness of 
departed infants is the removal of the original curse, to 
the penal infliction of which, with its different effects 
and consequences, they are liable, and the restoration 
of that special holy influence which was withdrawn in 
consequence of the sin of Adam. If, as the penal re« 
sult of the first offence, they were subjected to death, 
and to its effects, in a future state, then, through the 
resurrection, they are freed from that result. And, if 
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the moral result of the withdrawment of special holy 
influence was, that they became subject to original sin, 
then, through the restoration of that influence, they 
“are renewed after the image of God.” Grant them 
these blessings, and they will be prepared to enter at 
once into the exalted discoveries of the plan of redemp- 
tion, and be made “ meet for the inheritance of the 
saints in light.” In their case the resurrection of the 
body is so connected with the gift of this special holy 
influence of the Spirit of God, that the former supposes 
the previous bestowment of the latter. . Where there 
has been actual transgression, then the resurrection of | 
the body is not necessarily connected with previous de- 
liverance, either from original sin, or from the guilt of 
this actual sin, except in the case of believers of the 
truth. But if infants are raised from the dead through 
the mediation of Christ, and if, as we have seen, they can- 
not be raised to misery, they are, of course, delivered 
from the penal sentence pronounced on them on the 
ground of Adam’s transgression ; and if so, they are 
also delivered from that spiritual death into which they 
fell through the loss of those holy principles which were 
enjoyed by him as their head and representative: for, 
were it otherwise, the blessing of the resurrection would 
be rendered worse than nugatory. As they have not 
been accountable agents, their deliverance from the one 
result of the sin of Adam, must be connected with de- 
liverance from the other, and this again with eternal 
life in the heavenly paradise. It was in consequence 
of the sin of Adam that special holy influence was 
withdrawn ; and it is in consequence of the perfect 
righteousness of Jesus as the second Adam, that this 
hallowed gift is restored. And if it was as the descend- 
ants of Adam our public head, that we were involved 
in this loss, so it is as connected with Christ as our head 
that we came to partake of the sacred influence of his ° 
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Spirit. If, then, this gift be bestowed on deceased ins 
fants, it must be given them as members of his spiritual 
body, and of course must be given to make them meet 
for the special privileges and blessings of his kingdom. 
The resurrection of infants, then, including, of course, 
the recal of their spirits from the separate state, is con- 
nected with their previous deliverance, at least at the 
time of their death, from the power of original sin, and 
consequently with their final enjoyment of the celestial 
inheritance. ! 

The view which has here been given of the nature 
of the original curse is free from the difficulties which 
attach on the one hand to the opinion that it included 
what is called “ the second death,” and on the other, 
to the opinion that it included nothing more than na- 
tural death. It accords with the view which has been 
given of it by Dr. Owen, who thus expresses himself: 
«« Supposing Adam to die penally under the curse of 
God, as without extraordinary relief he must have done, 
the righteousness and truth of God being engaged for 
the execution of the threatening against him, I desire 
to know what would have been the state and condition 
of his soul 2 Doth either revelation or reason intimate, 
that he should not have continued for ever under the 
same penalty and curse, in a state of death and separa-« 
tion from God? And if he should have done so, there 
was death eternal in the commination.* 

The second death, or in other words, misery in the 
embodied state after a resurrection, was not included 
in the original curse, but. yet to Adam it was substan- 
tially the same, though the circumstances in which it 
was to be endured were, in some respects, different. 
It included much more than natural death. If the ac- 
tual sinful deeds of his posterity, where mercy does not 
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interpose, subject them to misery beyond the grave, it 
must be evident that the sin of Adam, which on his 
part was certainly an actual transgression, must have 
exposed him to misery in a future condition of being. 
It cannot be supposed that his first sin was less crimi- 
nal than the sins of his posterity ; and if not, it cannot 
consist with equity that the sins of the latter should be 
followed by sensible hopeless misery, while his sins in- 
curred only natural death, followed by the mere ex- 
tinction of being. This goes to prove that, according 
to the original threatening, the death of the body was 
to be followed by the existence of the soul in a separate 
state, where it should be left “ in the hands of the liv- 
ing God ;” so that there was full scope for the complete 
endurance of all that is comprehended in that most 
solemn and awful expression, “ the wrath of God.” 
And in the very nature of things the soul of Adam 
must have been fearfully susceptible of the most acute 
anguish, and the most agonizing mental torture. What 
agonies of remorse, and of grief, and of self-upbraiding 
reflection, must have wrung his heart when conscience 
depicted the nature, aggravations, and dismal effects of 
his crime. His soul must have been stung to the quick 
when he thought of the height from which he had 
fallen, and of the fearful state of exclusion from all en- 
dearing intercourse with God to which he was doomed. 
If he had formerly felt that in the favour of God there is, 
life, he must now have felt that his frown was the very 
essence of death. Happily the redeeming mercy of the 
offended Jehovah saved him from this tremendous 
eurse ; but we speak at present of that state of misery 
to which he was exposed by the threatening appended 
to the law which he had violated. The God of his be- 
ing could easily subject him in the separate state to the 
full desert of his rebellion, so that there is no room for 
the objection that his sufferings would have been less 
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than those of his posterity will be on the ground of 
their actual offences. His peculiar circumstances must 
have rendered him susceptible of kinds and degrees of 

. suffering, to which no being, who had not been so cir- 
cumstanced, could in the nature of things be subjected. 
And the remarkable peculiarity of his original station 
and circumstances, make it easily conceivable that the 
righteous Judge, by placing him ina condition which 
would allow his guilt and character to produce their 
natural effects, could subject him to as great a punish- 
ment apart from the body as in it. The particular 
nature or circumstances of the original curse must 
therefore have been perfectly in accordance with the 
spirit of that arrangement which now subjects impeni- 
tent actual transgressors to what is denominated the 
second death.* | ae 
It merits our attention that such are the scripture 
representations of “ the second death” in the embodied 
state, that the resurrection of the body could not fit 
departed infants for enduring it. It is always repre- 
sented as the award of justice founded on the evil and 
demerit of personal offences. Though sorrow, and the 
worm of an accusing conscience are not properly the 
infliction of the Judge, but the natural fruit of sin, yet 
that sorrow and misery which result from his judicial 
acts, cannot but be connected with a consciousness of 
quit. The sinner who reaps corruption is he who has 
<< sowed to the flesh.” It is the man who has “ sowed 
iniquity” that “reaps vanity.” Prov. xxii. 8. The 
sufferer is made to eat “ of the fruit of his own way, 

_ and is filled with his own devices.” Prov. i. 31. In 
the fearful abode of the condemned “ there shall be 
weeping and wailing” on the recollection of the guilt of 
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the sufferers, for the pangs of everlasting remorse spring 
from a conviction of the evil of “ the deeds done in the 
body.” The reflections of an accusing conscience con- | 
stitute the worm which shall never die. The pro- 
per cause of suffering is in the subject of misery. 
Punishment and sin are not connected by an act of 
mere authority, for the judicial sentence of the Judge 
will be chiefly seen in placing the sinner in such cir- 
cumstances as shall leave his character to produce that 
misery which is its natural issue. 

Now, though we can conceive of infants being sub- 
jected to physical pain, through the resurrection of the 
body, yet this, apart from what we have seen to be the 
essence of future punishment, is not a fulfilment of the 
divine denunciation. lt is true that what we call bodily 
pain is a mental sensation, and that its effects upon the 
mind are generally as evident as those which it pro- 
duces on the body; but still this is quite a different 
thing from mental anguish springing from the reflections 
of an accusing conscience. The great seat of punish- 
ment will be in the minds of the finally condemned, 
and their resurrection from the dead will add to their 
mental anguish, in consequence of the influence which, 
as we can easily conceive from what we know of the 
present influence of matter upon spirit, a particular 
kind of body may have in heightening that mental dis- 
tress which is the soul of the curse. But though we 
can thus easily conceive how a particular kind of body 
may, in the future state, be the means of so influencing 
the mind as to give rise to the most vivid views of all 
that is connected with sin, and thus, in part, to occasion 
that mental distress in which the essence of future mi- 
sery will consist, yet it is not conceivable how any kind 
of body could cause similar distress in the mind of a 
departed infant, who, not having personally sinned, 
cannot, in the nature of things, be the subject of that re- 
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morse, and those other mental sensations which a con- 
sciousness of personal guilt must produce. Future 
punishment is not an arbitrary infliction, irrespective 
of character, and it never can arise from a false impres- 
sion. In the very nature of things, no being who had 
not been guilty of actual sin, as Adam was, and who 
had not been circumstanced as he was, whether as a 
public head, or as an individual blessed with what he 
enjoyed, could ever suffer as he must have done if 
mercy had not interposed. It does not consist with 
fact that even the most eminent Christians feel in re- 
gard to his sin precisely in al/ respects as they do in 
regard to their own transgressions, and the scriptures 
neither suppose nor enjoin that they should. Deeply 
humbled, indeed, they ought certainly to be, that their 
first parents sinned against God, and grieved they ought 
to be at the dishonour which was thereby done to him ; 
and they ought also to acknowledge the righteousness 
of that sentence which subjected them to the relative 
consequences of the first transgression ; but still they 
cannot, in the nature of things, feel exactly in the same 
way respecting this offence as they do respecting their 
own actual offences. The latter they must trace toa 
depraved heart, which, though the consequence of their 
connexion with Adam, is a state of mind which they 
naturally and voluntarily choose, and in the sinful act- 
ings of which they naturally find pleasure. The con- 
nexion, therefore, which subsists between the final mi- 
sery of the wicked and the sin of Adam, is not ofa 
direct or immediate nature, since it is only through the 
medium of that corruption of heart which has followed 
connexion with him, developing itself in personal and 
actual transgressions. 

These remarks have not been made with a view to 
show what would actually have been the precise nature 
of the direct result of the sin of Adam in a future state, 
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if a Saviour had not been provided ; but rather to show 
what could not have been that result in the case sup- 
posed. It is no doubt, as impossible for God to be un- 
just in what is small, as in what is great, but surely, it 
is utterly impossible that his justice could require the 
infliction of that which it is impossible to inflict. We 
are not pretending to fix by abstract reasoning, the 
measure of what the Judge of all might in justice in- 
flict ; but are only endeavouring to show what could 
not in the nature of things be inflicted. The import of 
the threatening, as it regarded those who were involved 
merely in the result of Adam’s sin, could only be, that in 
as far as that result could come upon them, they should 
be subjected to it. To suppose that more than this 
could be included, it has been justly said, were not 
only to represent future punishment, as the infliction 
of arbitrary will, and of mere power, but as founded on 
false impressions, arising from the subject of misery 
having their consciousness so governed by superior phy- 
sical ability, as to be made to conceive that to be true 
which was not.* Far from us be such unhallowed ne- 
tions as these ! 

It appears then, that the guilt which attaches to the 
posterity of Adam, is, that they are involved in the re- 
sult of his first transgression as their public head and 
representative ; that the original curse denounced 
against his sin, did not include misery in the embodied 
after a resurrection, though it included consequences to 
be borne by the soul in a future state; that depravity 
of nature has its origin in a privative cause, being the 
result not of positive infliction, but of the loss of origi- 
nal righteousness; that the reversal of the penal sen- 
tence passed on infants on the ground of Adam’s sin, 
and the consequent restoration of that special holy in« 


* Harris on the Salvation of Infants, Page 27. 
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fluence which he enjoyed, are sufficient to their salva- 
vation and blessedness; that the resurrection of the 
body, and the recal of the spirit from the separate state, 
~ are the result of the advent, work, and administration of 
Christ ; that through Christ, infants as well as others, 
~ shall be raised from the dead; that according to the 
original threatening, infants cannot be raised to suffer 
misery, in a future embodied state, since it did not in- 
clude this as the result of Adam’s sin, to which result 
alone they are liable ; that their resurrection from the 
dead supposes the reversal of the whole penal sentence 
passed on them, because of the first offence of their 
head, and of course, also supposes their previous com- 
plete deliverance at death from original sin, since with- 
out this, the removal of the penalty, so far as death is 
concerned, by the resurrection, were worse than nuga- 
tory ; that the distinction between original and actual 
sin, and between the circumstances of those in whom 
the former has not been permitted to exert itself in ac- 
tual transgressions, and the circumstances of those in 
whom it has been followed by personal offences, goes 
to prove, that in all cases where actual sin has not been 
committed, the resurrection of the body is connected with 
the previous sanctification of the soul, and consequent 
meetness for eternal life; while in the case of actual 
transgressors, there is no such connexion, except where 
“the love of the truth has been received; and, that 
consequently, all children dying in infancy, are saved 
through the redemption of Christ, as they fell through 
the sin of. Adam ; since otherwise they would be sub- 
jected to a state of suffering, to which the original 
threatening did not extend ; and to a kind of suffering 
of which, according to the scripture representation of 
it, they are not capable, without a violation of the laws 
of nature, and being the subjects of false impressions. 
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SECTION II. 


THE SALVATION OF DECEASED INFANTS IS SUPPORTED 
BY THE REASONING OF THE APOSTLE, IN THE LAT= 
TER PART OF THE FIFTH CHAPTER OF THE EPISTLE 
TO THE ROMANS, IN REGARD TO THE PARALLEL 
WHICH EXISTS BETWEEN ADAM AND CHRIST. 


THE subject on which the apostle reasons in the latter 
part‘of Romans v. is the way in which mankind come 
to be treated as sinners through their connexion with 
Adam, as illustrative of the way in which they come 
to be treated as righteous, through Christ. In the for- 
mer part of the chapter, he dwells on the wonderful 
love and mercy of God, in delivering up his Son 
to suffer and to die for us, while helpless and un- 
godly, and while sinners and enemies ; on the security 
afforded to believers, in the heavenly life, and exalted 
grandeur of the Saviour ; and on the high blessedness to 
which they are raised, in having God himself as their 
portion. And with his eye upon the whole of this 
glowing description, he proceeds to illustrate the pub- 
lic character of Christ, and the scheme of redemption 
through him, by drawing a close parallel between him 
and the first Adam, and between the nature and result 
of the constitution, originally established with the pub- 
lic head and representative of mankind ; and that which 
is now established through the grace of God. He takes 
for granted, that the Christians to whom he wrote, were . 
quite familiar with the fact, that the guilt of Adam’s 


first sin, is so reckoned to his posterity, that they are 
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all doomed to death as its penal result, and that they 
are so in consequence of that transaction, by which 
Adam was constituted their public head, and their 
interests were identified with his. And connecting 
what was thus familiar to them with what he had pre- 
viously stated respecting the transcendent greatness, 
and heavenly glory of the plan of mercy, he in effect 
says, “ Wherefore, this abundance of grace is bestowed 
in a way parallel to that in which sin and death entered 
into the world, through the first man, and have passed 
through him, unto all generations of mankind.” For 
his language is, “‘ Wherefore, as by one man sin entered 
into the world, and death by sin; and so death passed 
upon all men, for that, or in whom, all have sinned,” 
ver. 12. This statement, then, is to be viewed as an 
inference from the foregoing reasoning, and as contain- 
ing the position which is afterwards illustrated at 
length, in the comparision which is drawn between 
Adam and Christ, and between the result of the sin 
of the former, and that of the obedience of the latter. 
*«The sin which is charged upon all, and in conse- 
quence of which, death is said to have passed upon 
all, can be no other, than that first sin of Adam by: 
which sin entered.” Hence, all are said to have 
sinned ; and as the all in question must be, all 
who have, or shall yet come into, existence, it follows, 
that by their having sinned, we are to understand their 
being treated as having done so in their head. “It 
cannot be understood of any sinning which has followed 
the passing of death, (particularly spiritual death,) upon 
all men; it can only be understood of that sinning, 
which preceded, and primarily introduced this passing 
of death upon them all, and therefore, it can only mean 
the first sinning of the one man, ae men being consi- 
dered as having then sinned in him.” 
* Sacred Contemplations by Adam Gib, Page 89, 90, 92. 
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The apostle, then, does not by any means, affirm that 
death passes upon all men in consequence of their own 
personal offences. On the contrary, the whole scope of 
his reasoning goes to show, that death came upon man- 
kind by the one offence of Adam. And in ver. 13, 14, 
he sets himself directly to prove it, and thereby to es- 
tablish the principle of representation, as the basis of his 
argument in reference to the character and work of Christ. 
« For, until the law,” says he, “sin was in the world ; 
but sin is not imputed where there is no law. Never- 
theless, death reigned from Adam to Moses, even over 
them that had not sinned, after the similitude of Adam’s 
transgression, who is the figure of him that was to come! 
That sin which is here said to have been in the world, 
previous to the giving of the law of Moses, is the guilt 
of the first sin of Adam ; for it is represented as lying 
even upon them who had not sinned, as he did, by ac- 
tual transgression. ‘The object of the apostle is to show, 
not only that sin existed before the giving of the law of 
Moses, but also that men were constituted sinners by 
the fall of their head and representative ; and thus, that 
the first Adam was a “ figure of him that was to come.” 
Now the great argument he employs, is that the reign of 
death before the giving of the law, is a proof of the ex- 
istence of sin, previous to that event. If death be the 
wages of sin, and a strong expression of the divine dis- 
pleasure against it, then guilt must have existed, for 
otherwise, death would not have been inflicted. But 
it might have been argued, that though the reign of 
death during the period referred to, proved the exist- 
ence of sin, it did not prove that all mankind became 
exposed to this penal infliction by the sin of the first 
man, for they may have suffered death, in consequence 
of their own personal offences. The apostle therefore 
argues, that death had reigned, “even over them who 
had not sinned after the similitude of Adam’s trans-~ 
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gression,” and therefore, it must have reigned over them 
in consequence of that one offence by which “ judgment 
came upon all men to condemnation.” Now, this de- 
scription, with the exception of persons who have al- 
ways been destitute of the faculty of reason, will apply 
only to infants. If infants died during that period, as 
unquestionably they did, there is no way of accounting 
for their suffering death as the consequence of sin, but 
by supposing that they sinned in Adam, or in other 
words, that they were so ranked under him as their pub- 
lic head and representative, that they are now involved 
in the dismal result of his transgression. 

And here it may be edifying to consider the view 
given of the character of God, in the result of the first 
transgression of man. It cannot, by any means be in- 
ferred from this result, that he is indifferent to the vio- 
lation of his law, or that sin is not in his eyes exceeding 
sinful. Has he not, on the contrary, taken a course which 
very powerfully teaches that he ‘‘ cannot look upon ini- 
quity ;” for the universal death of mankind, because of 
a single offence, must show his deep displeasure against 
sin. This is a lesson which is repeated as often as with 
any feeling we witness the death of a fellow-creature, 
as with deep emotion, we wait on an expiring friend, 
or with a heart torn with anguish, we watch the depar- 
ture of a beloved child. How soothing is it then to re- 
collect that where sin abounded, grace hath much more 
abounded ! 

This sin, or guilt, is still lying on the world, as is 
evident from the universal infliction of death ; but the 
apostle refers particularly to the state of those who 
were born before the giving of the law of Moses, in 
order to refute the false notions of the Jews respecting 
that law. ‘They imagined, that the law of Moses was 
the prime rule of judgment, both in regard to justifica- 
tion and condemnation ; and in particular, that the 
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Gentiles were constituted sinners through the want of 
it. It would appear, that they did not look on them- 
selves as connected with any head or father but Abra- 
ham, and considering themselves his children, they con- 
cluded they were in a state of safety, and that all others 
were under the curse. This notion was strengthened 
by the view which they took of circumcision ; and of 
the providence of God in placing them under the Mo- 
saic law. To these false views, the apostle refers in 
chap ii. 17, 29. as he does also in the passage now under 
review. Connected with these sentiments, was the view 
which they took of the Gentiles as sinners, and children 
of wrath, because by the law of Moses, which they con- 
sidered to have completed what the law of circumcision 
began, they were treated as aliens, and were disqualifi- 
ed for the privileges of the Jewish Commonwealth. 
Now, to refute these notions, the apostle leads them to 
their original ancestor Adam, who being equally the 
father of Jews and Gentiles, had transmitted pollution 
and death to both of them alike. He argues, that it is 
their relation to Adam, and their connexion with him 
in his first sin, that determines the moral state of man- 
kind, and that, therefore, as to this, Jews and Gentiles 
are on a level. And this he proves, by the undeniable 
fact, that death, which is the wages of sin, had come on 
ali mankind from the time of Adam, and that the pos- 
terity of Abraham were equally subject to it with the 
rest of the world, so that there must have been a more 
ancient and general law, by the transgression of which 
they, as well as the rest of mankind, were constituted 
sinners.* 

Now, let it be considered, that the Jews imagined | 
that the law of Moses made the very infants of the 
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Gentiles be treated as sinners and hateful to God, be- 
cause they were uncircumcised, and descended from un- 
circumcised parents. It is partly on this account that 
the apostle, after mentioning the universal reign of 
death from Adam to Moses, distinctly adds, that it 
game upon infants, as well as upon adults ; and then 
shows that infants, whether they descend from Gentiles 
or Jews, are treated as sinners, not by virtue of the law 
of Moses, but in consequence of the sin of Adam, the 
common father of the human race. And on the same 
principle, it follows, that through Christ as a common 
head, the infants of the Gentiles might be saved as 
well as those of the Jews. 

This reasoning, then, while it served to illustrate the 
general subject of the plan of redemption, was parti- 
eularly adapted to be useful to those who might be 
troubled with mistaken notions of the law of Moses. 
By showing that all men, of whatever nation or family, 
were doomed to death through the violation of a law 
given to the common father of the race, it paved the » 
way for the conclusion, that the method of justification 
which was established through Christ, was such, that 
its previous blessings would be communicated to man- 
kind, without regard to any national or adventitious dis- 
tinctions ; and it thus confirmed the argument in the 
preceding part of the epistle, in relation to the sole 
ground of acceptance with God. Accordingly, in verse 
15, the apostle reasons to the following effect. “It is 
with the free gift of redemption, as it is with the for- 
feiture ; for, if the forfeiture came through the offence 
of one individual, upon men in general, whether Jews. 
or Gentiles, much more may we expect, that the super- 
abounding blessing will be communicated through ano- 
ther individual, without any regard to national distine- 
tions ; and particularly, for the sake of such an indivi- 
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dual as ** the second Adam,” who is the beloved Son of 
the Father.” And in verse 16, he argues that, “not 
only is there then a resemblance between the way in 
which men come to be subjected to the original forfei- 
ture, and that in which they obtain deliverance from 
its fearful result, but also between the former, and the 
way in which they are delivered from the tremendous 
result of their own many personal transgressions.” The 
single offence of Adam, brought the forfeiture on the 
whole of mankind, and the free gift provides fer the 
full remission of multiplied personal offences. Not, 
however, that all mankind are actually saved, for the 
contrary is declared in scripture. It could never be in- 
tended, that the death of Christ should procure for sin- 
ners the blessing of redemption, even though they per- 
sist in sin, and in rebellion against the truth; for this 
were utterly inconsistent with the nature of salva- 
tion itself, as well as a subversion of the moral govern- 
ment of Heaven ; inasmuch as it would afford a licence 
to sin without fear. .Who are they then, who obtain 
the benefit of the full remission of their many personal 
offences? They are all, of every class and character, 
who “receive the love of the truth.” This is taught 
us in verse 17, where the apostle, after saying in verse 
16, that the free gift is of many (personal) offences 
unto justification, adds in connexion with this. ‘ For 
if by one man’s offence, death reigned by one; much 
more they (that is, those of the personal offenders re- 
ferred to,) which receive (or embrace) the abundance 
of grace, and of the gift of righteousness, shall reign in 
life by one, Jesus Christ.” When he here speaks of 
receiving “ the abundance of grace,” the same thing is 
meant, as when it is said of our Lord, that ‘ to as many 
as received him, to them he gave the privilege of a place 
as sons in the family of God.” John i.12. The receiv- 
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ing of Christ is there explained to be, ‘ believing in his 
name,” and here it seems to be used in a similar sense. 
This view of the passage accords with that which has 
been given of it by Calvin, who in expounding it, ex- 
presses himself to the following effect :—“ He makes 
this grace common to all, because it is set before all, 
though not in fact extended,” (that is by special sove- 
reign interposition) “to all.” For though Christ suf- 
fered for the sins of the whole world, and he is offered 
indifferently to all, by the bounty of God, yet all do not 
receive him.’* The design of the expression in question, 
is to represent the actual enjoyment of the abundance 
of grace, and of the gift of pardon, as appropriated to 
those who in believing the gospel, embrace the blessing 
which is promulgated to all. Accordingly, though the 
apostle says in verse 15, that through the offence of one, 
‘the many have died, he does not, in stating the other 
side of the comparison, say of “the many” that “they 
live,” which the antithesis might naturally suggest, had 
it been his design to speak only of the subjective at- 
tainment of the blessing of mercy, but uses an expres- 
sion which implies that provision is made for the resto- 
ration of life. ‘The grace of God,” says he, hath 
abounded “ unto,” or “for the many.” And, as his 
language includes the objective means of grace, the ex- 
pression “they who receive the abundance of grace,” 
must signify the character of those who actually attain 
the benefit of it. The gospel proclamation is addressed 
to all; but in the very nature of things, its blessings 
cannot be enjoyed by such as reject it. 

If it should be said, that, by receiving the abundance 
of grace, is only meant, the being made partakers of it ; 
let it be considered, that, even according to this view of 
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it, the meaning of the passage will be substantially 
the same. For it is evident, from the whole tenor of 
scripture, that all who receive the truth, are, without a 
single exception, made partakers of its blessings, and 
that none of the adult portion of the human race par- 
take of those blessings where the truth is not received. 
And I need not stop to show, that this arrangement 
cannot apply to infants. 

Since the pardon of personal offences is, for obvious 
reasons, connected with a personal reception of the 
truth, it was quite natural for the Apostle to introduce 
this subject, after having stated, that there is a resem- 
blance between the way in which men come to be sub- 
jected to the forfeiture incurred by the single offence of 
Adam, and that in which they come to be delivered, not 
only from it, but also from the fearful result of their 
own personal offences. By this means, he shows that 
his antithetical reasoning, in regard to the damage on 
the one hand, and the benefit on the other, is not de- 
signed to teach, that the two are in all respects co-ex- 
tensive, as to the number of their subjects, for it is clear 
from scripture that all are not saved. And, with re- 
gard to the superabundance of the benefit, it must be 
sought in the nature and degree of the blessings to be 
enjoyed by the actual subjects of final salvation. The 
question did not simply respect the number of the 
saved, but the ground on which they are saved; and 
what is said of the former, is introduced only for the 
sake of establishing the latter. The grand object of 
his reasoning is to establish the general principle, that 
salvation is of grace, without works of law, in opposi- 
tion to the self-righteous hopes of the Jews, founded 
on their observance of the Mosaic law, in connexion 
with their descent from Abraham. And he attains his 
object, by simply showing that the blessings of redemp- 
tion were not limited to ae but were, on the contra- 
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ry, proclaimed to all, whether Jews or Gentiles, irre- 
spective of the law of Moses.* 

When the apostle, then, speaks of the provision that 
is made for the restoration of life ; and when he reasons, 
that every actual transgressor, ‘¢ who receives the love 
of the truth,” shall assuredly be saved, his argument 
certainly proceeds on the principle, that such as have 
not sinned “after the similitude of Adam’s transgres- 
sion,” and are incapable, from their age and circum- 
stances, of rejecting the truth of God, shall also finally 
be inheritors of the heavenly kingdom. In regard to 
adults, the blessing is limited to such of them as receive 
the truth ; but not a hint is given of any limitation as 
to infants. It cannot be said, that this is because de- 
parted infants were not in his eye, or introduced into 
his reasoning at the time, for he had distinctly mentioned 
them, and he reasons from the prevalence of death over 
them. And it merits our particular attention, that the 
character of the first Adam, asa figure of the second 
and heavenly Adam, is introduced in direct connexion 
with the case of dying infants, and obviously, because 
their case most strikingly illustrates the subject. “ The 
ordinary process of mental operations, certainly gives 
countenance to the idea, that the thought immediately 
present to his mind, was the especial respect, which the 
illustrious system that he was explaining, had to those 
who died without personal transgression.” Are not we 
fully warranted then, to inquire into the bearings of 
their case, upon the point in discussion ? 

Now, from the view which has already been given 
of the nature of the original curse—of the connexion 
between the economy of Christ, and the general resurrec- 
tion ; and of the bearings of both these, on the salvation 
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of infants, taken in connexion with the reasoning of the 
apostle, in the passage under review ; it appears, that 
the original constitution, and that which is now esta- 
blished through Christ, are thus far co-extensive, that 
the direct penal effects of the sin of Adam, separately 
considered, are so far removed, that none shall be finally 
condemned, merely for his one offence, or without hav- 
ing personally transgressed, and thereby, actually con- 
curred in that sin, by their approval and imitation of 
it. This is confirmed by the consideration that, when 
speaking of the condemnation even of such as are 
‘* without law,” the apostle limits this doom to such as 
actually have sinned. Herefers to such as have sinned 
against light, sufficient to render them “ without ex- 
cuse ;’ and who, of course, are actual transgressors. 
Rom. i. 19—32; and ii. 12. This declaration, respect- 
ing the ground of the condemnation, of such as were 
without law, ought to be considered in connexion with 
the reasoning in chap. v., which must be consistent with 
it in all its parts. And as the ground of condemnation 
now in question, cannot apply to infants, the reasoning 
respecting it, so far from militating against the salvation 
of such, serves to establish it, because it supposes the 
abuse of at least a measure of light, and the imitation 
of the sin of Adam by actual transgression. If such, as 
is evident, be the declared ground of the condemnation 
of adults, and if not a word is said of any ground on 
which children dying in infancy shall be finally con- 
demned, does it not follow, that all of them are saved? 
This conclusion is completely confirmed by its full 
accordance with the principle, that, as the resurrection 
of the body is the result of the advent and administra- 
tion of Christ, it is of course connected, as we have seen, 
in the case of deceased infants, with deliverance from 
* the whole result of the original curse. 
It is obviously taught by the apostle, that the glory | 
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of the work of Christ is more illustriously displayed in 
overcoming the accumulated effects of the many personal 
offences of actual transgressors, than in simply over- 
coming those of the single offence of Adam, and this 
accounts for his passing from the latter display of glory 
to the former. He takes for granted, the redemption 
of those who had “not sinned after the similitude of 
Adam’s transgression,” when reasoning on the transcen- 
dent grandeur of the plan of mercy, as embracing the 
remission of “ the many offences” of actual transgressors. 
On the full glory of the plan, as thus most impressively 
exhibited, he delighted to dwell, and what he says of 
the circumstances of infants, is introduced chiefly for 
the sake of illustrating this higher manifestation of 
“the exceeding riches” of divine grace. In arguing 
for the greater, he takes for granted, the less. He can- 
not but be considered as teaching us, that the scheme 
of redemption shields from the penal consequences of 
Adam’s sin, separately viewed, or where they are not 
connected with actual sin and final impenitence, seeing 
he maintains that its object extends, not to this only, 
but much farther. 

When he reasons, that if the forfeiture was incurred 
by one offence, we have much more reason to expect 
that the blessings of redemption will be communicated 
on the principles of representation, or through the work 
of Christ as a public head, and that those blessings shall 


far exceed the damage sustained by the fall of the first | 
Adam, his reasoning proceeds on the principle that 


God delighteth in mercy, and is slow to anger, and 


reluctant to execute judgment. It also supposes, that 


justice, in the infliction of punishment, is limited to de- 


sert, while grace, when not obstructed in its exercise 


by the claims of offended righteousness, can be imparted 
in the most unlimited abundance, according to the good 
pleasure of the divine will. It seems, then, necessarily 
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to follow, that, under the present dispensation, no ex- 
clusion occurs, where nothing additional to the sin 
of Adam has taken place, since all obstructions in the 
way of the honourable exercise of mercy and grace, have 
been completely removed, by the infinitely precious 
sacrifice of Christ. This conclusion is but the natural 
result of the foregoing premises, and it, of course, in- 
volves the salvation of all who have not been guilty of 
actual transgression. 

It may here be farther remarked, that the concern 
of infants, in the sin of Adam, is of a relative nature, 
and, therefore, cannot be divided among them, so as 
that one may have this share of it, and another that ; 
as in the case, when a number have shared in the doing 
of a thing, for the whole of relative blame must attach 
to every individual of the parties concerned in it. Now 
it will be granted, that the guilt of this sin was expiated 
by Christ ; for, otherwise, Adam could never have been 
saved, and not a single infant could have been delivered 
from its effects on his posterity ; so that, according to 
this principle, the universal perdition of infants must 
be maintained ; a thing which, even the opponents of 
the sentiment now pleaded for, will not admit. It fol- 
lows then, that, even taking the strictest view of the 
atonement as an exact equivalent, the guilt of this sin 
is removed, as to all those who have not lived to make 
it their own by their personal concurrence in it, by ap- 
proval or imitation. On this principle, then, the deli- 
verance of all such, from the original curse, necessarily 
follows. To deny this, is to introduce a most strange 
minutely calculating process, which, admitting that the 
principle that leads to it in the present case might be 
applied to the actual transgressions of men, without 
leading to a process altogether similar, can never be 
applied to the relative blame which equally attaches to 
all in reference to one sin. Such a view of the subject 
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is quite revolting, because utterly at variance with the 
divine grandeur of the work of redemption, and cal- 
culated to darken the subject by perplexing distinc- 
tions. 

If, on the other and: the atonement be viewed as “a 
grand general manifestation of the righteousness of God, 
by which the claims of justice are in the spirit of them 
fully satisfied, and the claims of this attribute main- 
tained in the exercise of mercy—a general remedy, ad- 
mitting, according to the divine pleasure and purpose, 
of a particular application,”’* can it, for a moment, be 
supposed, that the immense multitudes of the human 
race who are removed by death, while incapable of ac- 
tual sin, shall be excluded from this gracious provision, 
under a dispensation that proceeds on the principle, 
that no exclusion takes place where the interests of the 
divine government do not require it. It cannot now 
be necessary, for the manifestations of the righteousness 
of God, and the general good of the universe, that any 
infants should be doomed to final condemnation ; and 
therefore, on the principle just mentioned, we are war- 
ranted to conclude, that all of them who die in infancy, 
are saved of his abundant goodness, through the work 
of Christ. 

It has been repeatedly mentioned, that one grand 
object of the reasoning in this passage, is to illustrate 
the plan of redemption, by the constitution established 
with Adam. Now the great thing insisted on, is the 
correspondence between the manner in which mankind 
came to be involved in guilt, and that in which they 
come to be accepted as righteous. We have the sum 
of his reasoning in the 18th and 19th verses; the de- 
duction contained in which, may be thus par aphrased— 

* Wardlaw on the Socinian Controversy, p. 212, 213. Second 
Edition. 
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«Wherefore, as by the first offence, the sentence of death 
came upon all, whether Jews or Gentiles, so the redemp- 
tion effected by Christ brings to all justification of life, 
that is deliverance from the general forfeiture, and also 
from every ground of condemnation resting on personal 
offences ; the former being granted to all who are ex- 
posed to nothing but the original curse, and both it and 
the latter to all actual transgressors who receive the 
truth. For, as through the disobedience of one, the 
many, whether Jews or Gentiles, are constituted or 
treated as sinners, so, through the obedience of one, 
the many, whether Jews or Gentiles, come in the way 
now mentioned to be treated as righteous on the same 
common footing.” 

It appears then, that, as all mankind through the 
offence of their common representative, are treated as 
guilty, inasmuch as they sustain the loss of the chartered 
benefits which they would otherwise have enjoyed ; 30, 
through the righteousness of Christ, all who become his 
spiritual seed, through union with him, are treated as 
righteous, inasmuch as they obtain the benefit of his 
obedience unto death. The very magnitude of the 
blessings of the gospel, and exuberance of the divine 
merey and grace, as exhibited in the plan of redemp- 
tion, warrant the conclusion, that they are to be com- 
municated in a way analogous to that in which we 
come to participate in the result of the sin of Adam; 
that is without personal deeds of our own. If the 
curse come upon mankind on the ground of a single of- 
fence, and as the result of one general sentence of 
condemnation, it must have come upon them, not by 
personal transgression, but in virtue of the public char- 
acter of the first man; and if, on the other hand, 
the blessing of redemption is proclaimed to mankind at 
large, even after the adult portion of them have com- 
mitted many personal offences ; it cannot be on the 
ground of any personal merit or service, but solely on 
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the ground of the work of the second Adam ; and of 
course, as a matter of the purest favour. The principle 
on which the first constitution proceeds, is the very 
principle evolved in the plan of redemption. If infants 
die, because of their connexion with one head, they may 
live by their connexion with another; and if infants 
bethus blessed, may not adults also be so, through the ex- 
ercise of the samesovereign grace? Such is the reasoning 
of the apostle. As many are thus treated as sinners, pre- 
vious to the consideration of their personal transgression, — 
so many are treated as though they were righteous pre- 
vious to the consideration of their personal obedience. 
Actual transgression in the one case, springs from con- 
nexion with Adam, and personal obedience in the other, 
from connexion with Christ ; and on the latter subject, 
the apostle afterwards enters at large ; but the question 
at present does not respect either of these, but wholly 
regards the legal bearings of the sin of Adam, on the 
one hand, and those of the work of Christ on the other. 
The reference is not to a transfusion of qualities, but 
to a transference of fruits and consequences. The 
meaning, however, is not, that the deed of one becomes 
by some process, the deed of another, a thing quite im- 
possible: but that the latter, in consequence of a legal 
connexion with the former, is treated in law, as though 
it were his, inasmuch as he sustains the loss incurred, 
or the benefit procured by it. Such is the scripture 
doctrine of imputation, when the reference is not to the 
actual doer of a thing, but to those who are treated as 
one in law with him. 7 

Now there can be nothing in this reasoning of the 
apostle, which in the least militates against the salva. 
tion of infants. Grant the premises, and it will only 
follow, that all who die in infancy form, through the 
grace of God, a part of the spiritual seed of the second 
Adam. There is nothing in this view of the subject 
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which can interfere with the great doctrines generally. 
meant to be conveyed under the representation of the 
first Adam as a federal head. 

On the contrary, the slightest reflection will show, 
that when the apostle so closely connects the character 
of the first man, as “the figure of Him that was to 
come,” with the consequences of his sin on those who 
have not sinned after the similitude of his transgression ; 
one great object in view is, to afford thereby a lucid 
illustration of the analogy which subsists between the 
constitution established with the first, and that which 
has been established with the second Adam; and that 
this argument receives a mighty force from the doctrine, | 
that all dying in infancy are saved through the latter, 
as they fell through the sin of the former. The esta- 
blishment of that constitution, which connected the 
posterity of Adam with him as their public head and 
representative, was purely an act of Godas the Supreme 
Lawgiver, and Sovereign Benefactor, to which he was 
no way obliged, by any necessity of nature. When in- 
fants, then, are involved in the result of his sin, it is 
not, on the same grounds, as those on which men are 
involved in the result of their own personal offences. 
This consideration, when connected with the use made 
of the case of deceased infants, to illustrate the plan of 
redemption, serves to show that their circumstances 
were chiefly designed to answer this end. As through 
the offence of the former, infants, without personal sin, 
were subjected to death ; so there is, therefore, ground 
to conclude, that, through the atonement of the latter, 
without any personal act of obedience, they are put in 
possessicn of the blessings of his kingdom: and from 
the circumstances of the case, the apostle taking for 
granted the salvation of infants, argues, that the remis- 
sion of personal offences also is obtained in a way ana-_ 
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Jogous to that in which men are condemned in Adam ; 
for, if men are constituted sinners, or treated as such, 
not in consequence of personal acts of trangression, but 
in virtue of their connexion with Adam; so, in like 
manner, are sinners constituted righteous, not on the 
ground of personal acts of obedience ; but on the ground 
of the finished righteousness of Christ. The only work 
through which a sinner can be saved, is already done ; 
and men of every class and character are called to rest 
on this precious work, as the sole ground of acceptance 
with God, in opposition to all confidence, less or more, 
in the works of the law. 

It is evidently the design of the apostle, not only to 
teach that those who have already received the truth 
are accepted through the work of Christ, as they fell 
through the sin of Adam, and thus to comfort believ- 
ers; but also to exhibit a lucid statement of that 
way of acceptance which is revealed in the gospel, 
in order that all who read it may be led to understand 
and embrace it. His reasoning, in other words, respects 
the intrinsic all-sufiiciency of the atonement as a ground 
on which the most unfettered invitations are addressed 
to the world at large, to come to the gospel-feast, and 
on which every individual of the children of men may 
rest his eternity, in the confidence that he shall not be 
disappointed, but shall assuredly obtain everlasting 
life. He takes for granted the salvation of departed 
infants when he argues, as we have seen, that if they 
died through their connexion with Adam, much more 
shall the heavenly gift be conferred through him of 
whom Adam was a figure; and when he reasons on the 
subject of their being involved in the general forfeiture, 
with the special view of illustrating the fundamental 
truth, that actual personal sinners are accepted purely 
through the righteousness of another. It was natural, 
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when treating ‘of this greater display of the divine 
grace, to take for granted the other as a thing not to be 
doubted. | | 
There is therefore a striking correspondence between 
the way in which we come to share in the dismal result 
of the sin of Adam, and that in which we come to pars . 
ticipate in the beneficial result of the work of Christ, 
inasmuch as we obtain the blessing of acceptance, not 
by works of righteousness which we have done, but 
purely for the sake of the perfect righteousness of Im- 
manuel. In the case of adults, indeed, faith in the 
gospel is the medium through which we come to the 
actual enjoyment of the blessings of salvation and eter- 
nal life; but this arises from the nature of things as 
connected with the present dispensation: for as we 
cannot derive benefit from food without eating it, or 
from medicine without using it, so neither can we enjoy 
good news if they are not believed, or be sanctified by 
the truth, if we do not credit it. It is not on the 
ground of faith in the gospel, as a work performed by 
them, that sinners obtain the blessings of redemption, 
but entirely through that sacrifice in which they con- 
fide; and faith is merely the channel by which the di- 
vine testimony concerning the sacrifice is conveyed to 
their minds. The blessing of justification, indeed, 
could not be enjoyed, and meetness for eternal life 
could not be possessed, if the gospel were not believed ; 
and faith in the saving truth is therefore necessary 
from the nature of the dispensation under which we 
are placed, but yet the scriptures invariably distinguish 
between faith and works in the matter of acceptance with 
Ged. There is an obvious and an essential distinction 
between being accepted on the ground of something 
done by ourselves, and being so on the ground of a 
work finished by another. The reason why the scrip- 
tures so carefully preserve a distinction between salva- 
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tion by faith, and salvation by works, is not merely 
that because faith is the gift of God, salvation is there- 
fore of grace, for the same might be said of holiness,, 
since it also is the gift of God. Salvation is of faith 
that it might be of grace, because it is thus connected 
with a medium which, in itself, as well as in its origin, 
is illustrative of the freeness of the grace of Heaven. 
He who does a thing himself, works or labours ; whereas 
he who believes that a thing has been done by another, 
cannot, on that account, be said to have laboured. The 
ground of the opposition in question, then, is distinct 
from the consideration~ of the influence that produces 
faith. 

Now the case of infants bears on this view of the 
subject, because, in the arrangement that renders faith 
the medium through which adults come to partake of 
the blessings of redemption, the correspondence between 
the way in which we fell through Adam, and are saved 
through Christ, is carefully preserved. Salvation “ is 
by faith that it may be by grace,” Rom. iv. 16 ; because, 
though faith be an exercise of the mind, it is an exer- 
cise of it, to which, when considered in itself, we never 
think of attaching the smallest degree of merit. The 
whole efficacy of faith arises from its object. And the 
salvation of the infant part of the,redeemed, who, of 
necessity, are incapable of believing, serves to establish 
and illustrate this important truth. It is exceedingly 
unscriptural to represent the gospel as a new law, more 
mild and easy than the former, and to represent faith 
as a work which, under that law, is required and ac- 
cepted, instead of perfect obedience, as the ground of 
justification, or even as in any way meriting or recom- 
mending to the benefit of the work of Christ. The 
glory of his work is altogether independent of our faith 
in it, and can receive no addition from it. It is true, 
that if we do not believe in it, the result will be the 
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same, so far as salvation is concerned, as if it did not 
exist ; and that we shall thus draw down upon ourselves 
a fearful aggravation of misery; but yet our faith is 
nothing more than the channel through which the di- 
vine testimony concerning the ground of acceptance 
comes to influence our minds. The atonement of Christ 
remains the same, whether we receive the testimony of 
God concerning it or not. And the gospel testimony 
must be true before we believe it, and, of course, whe- 
ther we believe it or not. To convert faith into a work 
of the law, and to rest upon it, or upon its fruits, as the 
foundation of acceptance, is only to substitute one class 
of works for another, and is, in fact, to “ seek justifica- 
tion by deeds of law.” 

If, then, the whole efficacy of faith arises from its 
object, it is easy to see how the salvation of infants, 
who were never capable of exercising faith, powerfully 
confirms and lucidly illustrates this precious and inter- 
esting doctrine, and is therefore of considerable import- 
ance in the economy of the gospel. In this sense, as 
well as in others, we must “ receive the kingdom of 
God as little children.” The consideration of the sub- 
ject is therefore of no small practical utility, instead of 
being an idle speculation. We are prone to rest on 
something in ourselves as the procuring cause of salva- 
tion. We may call it working or believing, but 
whatever it be, it is associated with the work of 
Christ, that we may have whereof to glory. But there 
can be no room for such views and feelings on the 
part of infants. 

Now the striking resemblance that obviously appears 
between the way in which infants come to be involved 
in the consequences of the fall of Adam, and that in 
which they come to be saved through Christ, shows that 
one great design of God in the establishment of the 
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first constitution, and in subjecting such multitudes te 
death in a state of infancy, was to afford a most lucid 
illustration of the plan of the constitution established 
through Christ, in particular as it bears on the subject 
of the ground of acceptance with God. And if such 
was the great design of God in regard to their con- 
nexion with Adam, and its result as it falls upon them, 
then, according to the comparison instituted between 
Adam and Christ, does it not follow that as they are 
liable to nothing more than the consequences of the 
first offence, they are saved through the Redeemer of 
mankind? According to the reasoning of the apostle, if 
they die in Adam without personal transgression, it is 
much more to be expected that they shall be blessed 
through Christ, without the personal exercise of faith. 
If the way in which they come to be involved in guilt 
and in death illustrates that in which men come to be 
saved through Christ, it follows, that their being saved 
without being capable of faith, or any moral exercise 
whatsoever, is also illustrative of the same great general 
doctrine of salvation by grace, on the sole ground of the 
righteousness of Immanuel. 

Since, then, faith in itself is neither in whole nor in 
part, the ground of acceptance with God, and since the 
end for which it is made the medium of salvation in the 
case of adult persons can doubtless be gained in dying 
infants by the influence of the Holy Spirit, there is 
every thing in the nature of the case to warrant the 
conclusion, that all of them are saved. ‘ Infants are 
as capable of regeneration as grown persons, and there 
is ground to conclude that all those who have not lived 
to commit actual transgressions, though they share in 
the effects of Adam’s first offence, will also share in the 
blessings of the second Adam’s gracious covenant, with- 
out their personal faith and obedience, but not without 
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the regenerating influence of the Spirit of God upon 
_ their souls.’”* 

We are thus presented with an illustration of the 
way of acceptance with God which exhibits to every 
sinner of mankind the riches and freeness of the grace 
of Heaven, which is fitted to encourage every individual 
to come to the Saviour, and which removes every ob- 
jection arising from a fear that salvation is incompatible 
with the honour of the divine character and govern- 
ment. : 

This passage, it appears then, will open perspicuously 
to our view, if we consider the following things in 
which the preceding reasoning may be summed up. 

First, In what respects the damage and the benefit 
are represented in the comparisons here instituted as 
co-extensive in regard to their subjects. Now, from 
the preceding illustration it appears that, in consequence 
of the advent and administration of the second Adam, 
none shali be finally condemned merely for the sin of 
the first, or without having personally transgressed, and 
thereby actually concurred in it. This rests on the 
principle, that the atonement of Christ “ is a general 
remedy admitting, according to the divine pleasure, of a 
particular application.” And that, according to the 
views which the scriptures, as we have seen, give of 
the purpose of God in regard to its application, its vir- 
tue will be applied in every case where the individual 
has never been liable to any thing more than the direct 
penal consequences of the sin of Adam. It follows, 
then, that the two constitutions are thus far co-exten- 
sive, that the direct penal consequences of the first 
offence, separately considered, are so far removed, that 
no individual shall be finally doomed to future misery, 
merely on account of that offence. And this fully ac- 
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counts for the particular care which is taken to employ 
the same terms on both sides of the comparison, except 
where there is a special reference to the case of actual 
transgressors, who, as we shall afterwards see, are 
treated as the subjects of a dispensation which em- 
braces an economy of moral rule as well as a system 
of sovereign goodness. 

Secondly, The passage will be elucidated, if we con- 
sider that the point of contrast which is joined with 
the different points of comparison, and which exhibits 
the superabounding beneficial influence of the media- 
torial constitution, respects the nature and degree of 
the blessings to be conferred on the actual subjects of 
final salvation. It does not respect the number of the 
_saved, for even were all saved, this would not be an 
excess or superabundance, but merely an equality. In 
considering the point of contrast, then, we ought to 
omit the consideration of the numbers that shall ulti- 
mately be saved, and confine our attention to the super- 
abounding benefit which the actually saved, whether 
children or adults, derive from the Redeemer, as op- 
posed to the damage sustained in Adam. 

«‘ The thoughts of the supposed vast majority of those 
who shall eventually perish is apt to encumber our 
minds in such contemplations. I say supposed, for, 
probably, we shall find our conjectures on this sub- 
ject erroneous when the doom of men, through all ages 
and nations, shall be finally determined.’’* 

Thirdly, The care to employ the same terms on both 
sides of the comparison will be accounted for if we con- 
sider farther, that the reasoning respects the full pro- 
vision which is made for the deliverance of all who 
come to the Saviour, and not the actual bestowment of 
the blessing upon all, or the certainty of its being 
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ultimately bestowed upon all. If the atonement be, as 
it certainly is, of infinite value, and a general remedy, 
admitting, according to the divine pleasure and purpose 
of a particular application, it is easy to see how a foun- 
dation is thus laid for the salvation of every individual 
of mankind who shall rest his whole hope for eternity 
upon it. “ The formal ground and:reason of faith doth 
no wise lie in any particular objective destination of 
Christ’s satisfaction and righteousness, or in any parti- 
cular objective intention wherewith he made and ful- 
filled the same. But it wholly lies in the glorious 
person and offices of Christ, with his satisfaction and 
righteousness as freely and equally set forth by the 
gospel unto all the hearers thereof: with the Lord’s 
call and command for each of them, to come over by 
faith unto this glorious foundation.”* ‘These sentiments 
obviously proceed on the principle, that there is an 
evident and a wide distinction between the sufficiency 
of any remedy, and its actual efficiency; the former 
arising from the nature of the remedy itself,—the latter 
depending on its being applied. Now, if we consider the 
apostle as including in his reasoning the intrinsic suffi- 
ciency of the atonement of Christ, we can easily under- 
stand how the same terms came to be employed in both 
sides of the comparison, because if there be an objective 
fulness, or an intrinsic worth, in the atonement of Christ 
suflicient for any number of sinners, were they to believe 
in him, there is no other impossibility in the way of any 
man’s salvation, to whom the gospel comes, than what 
arises from the state of his own mind. The invitations 
of the gospel most decidediy prove that there is an 
intrinsic sufficiency in the death of the Redeemer 
beyond what is actually accomplished by it ; for “ if 
there were not a sufficiency in the atonement for the 
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salvation of sinners without distinction, how could the 
ambassadors of Christ beseech them to be reconciled te 
God, and that from the consideration of his having been 
made sin for us, who knew no sin, that we might be 
made the righteousness of God in him.” In short, we 
must either acknowledge an objective fulness in Christ’s 
atonement sufficient for the whole world, were the 
whole world to believe in him, or in opposition to 
scripture and common sense, confine our invitations to 
believe, to such persons as have believed already.”* 
For if it were otherwise, then, a great part of man- 
kind would be found at last to have been called te 
believe what is untrue, and to partake of that which 
had no existence, since, in that case, many of the 
human race would be in the same condition with 
fallen angels ; and it could not have been a sin in such 
not to believe in him, whereas the scriptures invariably 
represent every unbeliever of the gospel as condemned 
‘on the particular ground of his unbelief. John iii. 18. 
36.t It may well be said, then, that “ The extent of 
Christ’s administration of the covenant indefinitely, is 
founded on the intrinsic sufficiency of his obedience 
and death, for the salvation even of all the human 
race. } a 
If, then, through the advent of Christ, the world is 
placed under a dispensation of mercy, the foundation 
of which makes full provision for the deliverance of 
every individual who “ receives the love of the truth,” 
we can at once account for the fact, that in the whole 
of the apostle’s reasoning, the only limitation of the 
blessings of redemption that is at all adverted to, is the 
non-reception of the truth, a thing of which infants are 
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incapable. To such, acccording to the spirit of this 
economy, there can be no condemnation, and of course 
nothing could be introduced in regard to it. 

« Let us put the case that some good king should 
cause a proclamation to be made through his whole 
kingdom that all rebels and banished men shall safely 
return home to their houses, because that at the suit 
and desert of some dear friend of theirs it hath pleased 
the king to pardon them, certainly none of these rebels 
ought to doubt, but that he shall obtain true pardon 
for his rebellion, and so return home, and live under 
the shadow of that gracious king. Even so our good 
king and Lord of heaven and earth, hath, for the obe- 
dience and desert of our good brother Jesus Christ, 
pardoned all our sins, and made a_ proclamation 
throughout the whole world, that every one of us may 
safely return to God in Jesus Christ.” <“ Such a thing 
among men is called the king’s pardon, though, in the 
meantime, none have the benefit of it but such as come 
in upon its being proclaimed, and accept of it: and why 
may it not be called the King of heaven’s pardon. 
The holy scripture warrants this manner of expression : 
‘Through this man is preached unto you the forgive- 
ness of sin.’ Acts xiii. 38. The preaching of the gospel 
is the proclaiming of pardon to condemned sinners. 
But pardon of sin cannot be preached or proclaimed, 
unless, in the first place, it be granted ; even as the 
king’s pardon must be before one can proclaim it to the 
rebels.”’* 

Mr. Boston afterwards explains this by saying in 
effect, that by this pardon is not meant “ a formal per- - 
sonal pardon,” but the proclamation of an act of amnesty 
founded on the atonement, the benefit of which remains 
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to be obtained by the sinner’s accepting it. The gene- 
ral act of amnesty is antecedent to our belief, and te- 
wards mankind it remains firm, however we may reject 
it, though, by rejecting it, we exclude ourselves from the 
advantage of it. Every individual who believes it comes 
thereby to have the benefit of it, not because he has 
performed something of the nature of a condition, but 
because he, in the nature of things, comes to the enjoy- 
ment of its influence. The legal blessing which it pro- 
claims to all, is then appropriated by him, and is con- 
ferred upon him individually considered. 

Now, the case of infants, as we have already seen, is 
illustrative of this important. truth, in relation to the 


‘sole ground of acceptance with God. And it merits 
our particular attention, that the spirit of that distin- 


guished proclamation of amnesty which embodies the 
gospel of peace, most evidently includes the extension 
of the precious blessing of redemption to all dying in 
infancy, since, if they could not actually believe the 


record, neither could they reject it. For if faith be not 


a qualifying condition, meriting or entitling to the 


blessing, it may be extended to them, though incapable 


of believing, as well as the damage resulting from the 
sin of Adam was extended to them, though incapable of 
actually or personally sinning. A condition in common 
language ‘is never used to denote the performance of 
any function or exercise which, in the nature of things, 
is necessary to the production of an effect, or the ob- 
taining of an end. For instance, are mastication or de- 
glutition ever described or enjoined as the condition of 
nourishment ? The application of this to the subject in 
question is obvious, when we consider that faith in the 
gospel is but the channel through which the testimony of 
God concerning the atonement is conveyed to the mind. 
For if, as we have seen, the gift of divine influence to 
such as die in infancy, is necessarily inferred from the 
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fact, that they shall be raised from the dead through 
Christ, then the spirit of an infant made a trophy of 
the cross, and called to the celestial kingdom, may at 
once be impressed by the glories of redeeming grace, 
and assimilated to God by the knowledge of Christ. In 
the case of adults who are the subjects of moral rule, 
because they are moral agents, there is an obvious fitness 
in the arrangement that the blessings of redemption 
shall be communicated through the medium of faith ; 
for though these blessings are the fruit of pure grace, 
yet by this arrangement a foundation is laid for the 
exercise of moral rule, as well as of sovereign favour. 
And by this, as well as by other means, the god of this 
world is defeated and disappointed; for the tempter 
appears to have expected that the Almighty would be 
reduced to the necessity of either leaving the whole of 
mankind to perdition, or of saving the whole of them 
irrespective of their abandoning that unbelief which had 
led them astray, and their returning to their Lord, as 
well as at the expense of his justice ; which would, in 
fact, have been to abrogate his law, and to subvert his 
moral government. 

The scriptures represent the glory of God, as signal- 
ly manifested in making the entrance of sin and misery 
into this world, the occasion of a more full display of 
his character, than would otherwise have been afforded. 
They speak of a mighty conflict between the powers of 
darkness, and “the Captain of salvation,” and they ex- 
patiate on the pre-eminent grandeur of the victory 
achieved by the Brother and the Friend of sinners. Col. 
xi. 15. Heb. xi. 14. Let us, then briefly inquire what 
are the bearings of this Pav of truth on the subject of 
Infant Salvation. 

The great adversary expected, as ie now been stat- 
ed, that by drawing men into sin, he would reduce the 

_ Almighty to the necessity, either of executing the sen- 
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tence of his law on mankind, and thereby ruining the 
world, which he had with evident satisfaction prenounc- 
ed to be good ; or of dissolving the connexion between 
sin and misery, by the force of mere power, to the dis- 
regard of righteousness and truth, and the subversion 
of his moral government. The former would have gra- 
tified the malice and impiety of Satan, but the latter 
would, in certain respects, have been no less, if not 
even more gratifying, inasmuch as it would have most 
deeply dishonoured God. But through the atonement, 
and administration of the promised seed of the woman, 
the blessings of mercy are bestowed in a way most be- 
fitting the divine wisdom and justice. Every one who 
is saved, will ascribe it to sovereign grace, and such as 
perish, will have their blood upon their own heads, in- 
asmuch, as they perish in consequence of adhering to 
the cause of the serpent, by disobedience to that autho- 
rity, with which even the divine goodness is clothed. 
For, if the divine goodness is manifested in the salva- 
tion of an innumerable multitude of the race of Adam ; 
and none of his race are finally ruined, but those who 
continue in the face of much goodness, to adhere to the 
serpent ; then, even the ruin of the latter, will be no 
triumph to him, but will serve rather to aggravate his 
misery ; for such will be the ground of their condemna- 
tion, such the circumstances in which the sentence will 
be executed ; and such the discovery of the divine glo- 
ry, with which it will be connected, that what would 
otherwise have afforded a kind of infernal joy will now 
rather be fuel to the fire of perdition. 

Now, when we connect these considerations with the 
final ruin of actual offenders and despisers of the di- 
vine goodness, we see the complete consistency between 
their ruin, and the total defeat of the adversary ; but 
we cannot see the same consistency between the final 
-damnation of infants, and his total disappointment. 
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Had man been left to his fate, there would have been 
a malignant gratification enjoyed by Satan, even though 
as a punishment for seducing him, there had been an 
increase of the misery to which he was already exposed ; 
for the mere increase of the misery, to which he was 
already exposed, would not have at all been comparable 
with that to which he is now lable, in consequence 
of the nature, means, and result of the victory achieved 
by Christ. But, since, if infants perish, they do so, 
solely in direct consequence of the sin of Adam, there 
would thus far be a gratification of malice, because their 
ruin at least, must be the direct result contemplated by 
the adversary in the event of that judgment coming 
upon man, which he wished to bring upon him. Be- 
sides, according to the view which the scriptures give 
of the original curse, if infants are raised to misery, it 
must be to greater misery than would have been their 
lot, if Christ never had appeared, and would not this, 
therefore, be cause of infernal triumph to the enemy ? 
It follows, then, from what is said of his complete de- 
feat, and tofal disappointment, that no such gratification 
is had by him. 

This is not the language of fancy, or a far-fetched ar- 
gument, for, in the 8th Psalm, the writer, before enter- 
ing on the glory and dominion of the second Adam, 
exclaims, “‘ Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings 
hast thou ordained strength, or perfected praise, because 
of thine enemies, that thou mayest still the enemy and 
avenger !” Now, though the word babes is sometimes 
applied to persons of weak parts, if of humble and simple 
views, the word sucklings is never so applied, and must, 
therefore, refer to such literally. Our Lord applied the 
passage to the children in the temple, who were but as 
babes, and who were, nevertheless, so influenced by the 
grace of God, as to sing his praises as the promised son 
of David. To them, however, the term sucklings did 
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not so fully apply ; and we mention this to show, that 
the passage certainly includes the very youngest of the 
human race; and that, therefore, the Psalmist must 
have had infants literally inview. Isit not here taught 
then, that the multitudes cut off by death in infancy, so 
far from being trophies of Satan, are called to the bless- 
ed and holy exercise of praise, for the express purpose, 
that thus God may still the enemy and the avenger, or 
in other words, strike hell itself dumb? That the great 
adversary is meant, though certainly, as the father of 
his wicked seed, appears from the transition which is 
instantly made to the glory and dominion of the second 
Adam, and from the allusion, which is obviously made 
to the original glory and dominion of the first Adam, 
of which he was stripped through the successful temp- 
tation of this great enemy of God, and of all that is 
good. ‘The Psalmist, struck with the stupendous fab- 
ric of the heavens, has his attention turned-by the Holy 
Spirit of prophecy, to the future glory and elevation of 
the nature of man; and as this elevation was to be the 
fruit of the victory of the second Adam; to him the 
reference must particularly be. The first Adam fell, 
but the second conquered the foe, and has more than 
restored the lost glory and dominion of man. And to 
the complete disappointment, and total discomfiture of 
the adversary, even the least and feeblest of the church 
of Christ, shall tread upon the neck of this their great 
enemy, for even out of the mouths of babes and suck- 
lings God will perfect praise, that he may silence the 
cry of this vain boaster for ever, Psalm viii. 2; Matth. 
xxl. 16; 1 Cor. xv. 24—27; Heb. ii. 6—9.* 

Occasion has been taken from the guilt of the powers 
of darkness in their treatment of mankind, to give a 
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most luminous display of the divine perfections. And 
the whole history of the human race will at last exhibit 
the wondrous character of that system, by which good 
has been educed from evil, in all the forms in which it 
has been permitted to affect the species. 

The following celebrated Epitaph on four infant 
children, comprises the substance of the preceding ar- 
gument. 


Bold infidelity, turn pale and die ; 
Beneath this stone four infants’ ashes lie: 
Say are they lost or saved ? 
If death’s by sin, they sinn’d, for they lie here; 
If heaven’s by works, in heaven they can’t appear : 
Reason, ah! how depraved : 
Revere the Bible’s sacred page, the knot’s untied ; 
They died for Adam sinn’d—they live for Jesus died. 


SECTION III. 


THE NATURE OF THE PRESENT DISPENSATION AS AN 
ECONOMY OF SOVEREIGN GOODNESS, IN CONNEXION 
WITH MORAL GOVERNMENT, IS A GROUND OF HOPE 
FOR THE SALVATION OF DECEASED INFANTS. 


In order to the further illustration of the subject, it 
may be of importance to consider the nature of that 
dispensation under which mankind are now placed, as 
it bears on their condition at the final judgment. 

A chief ruler exercises both justice in the character 
of a lawgiver, and benevolence in that of a sovereign 
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benefactor, for these characters are in themselves dis- 
tinct, though sustained by the same individual. In the 
former he judges according to law and equity, and in 
the latter he exercises the royal prerogative of seston 
ing offences and conferring favours. 

Now, the dispensation under which mankind are 
placed, though of a most gracious character, is not a 
system of mere benevolence, for while it manifests the 
exceeding riches of divine grace, it provides for the 
maintenance of the authority, and the full display of 
the whole character of God ; and also for the exercise 
of all the faculties of men in a manner adapted to their 
present condition, as accountable agents. It is, there- 
fore, at once a system of moral government, and of so- 
vereign goodness. Under the former view, it makes 
provision for the full illustration of the divine holiness, 
righteousness, and truth, in the plan of redemption ; 
and under the latter, it glorifies the divine love, mercy, 
and grace: under the former by means of exhibitions 
and instructions, precepts and warnings, it shows what 
are the obligations of men, and under the latter, by re- 
velations from the God ofall grace, it exhibits the mer- 
cies and the blessings which flow from his gracious pur- 
poses and self-moved love.’ In a word, while the mes- 
sage of mercy publishes peace, it is clothed with autho- 
rity, and demands, as it well deserves, the most cordial 
reception. It follows, then, that when men are called 
to believe in Christ, and to walk under the influence of 
that truth which manifests the sovereign kindness of 
heaven, they are addressed as Peake iy: agents, be- 
cause capable of rational and voluntary moral actions. 
They are the subjects of moral government, because, 
being possessed of the natural faculties of reason, they 
are capable of being ruled by rational motives, instead. 
of being wholly guided by mere instinct, or by mechani- 
cal impulse. Now, it is easy to see that infants cannot 
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be accountable creatures, and to them, therefore, the 
present dispensation, considered as a moral economy, 
cannot apply. They are no more accountable agents, 
than those are who have always been in a state of 
idiocy. This is evident from the nature of the case, 
and from the express declaration of scripture, that 
infants have no knowledge between gocd and evil, 
Deut. i. 39. Indeed the man who would deny this, 
is not fit to be reasoned with. It is true, that as in- 
fants are liable to the effects of the first sin, they may, 
in a loose sense, be said to be held answerable for it ; 
but this is not what is meant by men’s being account- 
able agents. They are so, because they are capable of 
exercising the faculties of reason, and of being ruled by 
rational motives, and are thus the subjects of moral go- 
vernment, which infants are not. But God acts towards 
mankind, not merely asa moral Ruler, but as a sovereign 
Benefactor ; and from the nature of the dispensation of 
mercy, it appears, that when any of the human race 
cannot while on earth be his subjects in the former 
character, they are made the objects of goodness in the 
latter, and are of course saved. 

The ambiguity of the term sovereignty, has arisen 
from the loose way in which it has been used to signify 
supremacy. Godis doubtless supreme, both as a Judge 
and a Sovereign, because, in whatever capacity he acts, 
there can be none above him; but sovereignty is a dis- 
tinct attribute of God, and has its appropriate acts, which 
should not be confounded with those of other attributes. 
As a moral governor, God gives to his subjects what is 
due to them as accountable agents ; he uses means with 
them suited to their rational nature ; he issues equitable 
laws as the basis of all judicial administration ; and he 
never punishes beyond desert ;* but as a sovereign Be- 
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nefactor, he acts ‘ according to the good pleasure of his 
will in the communication of good only, and of good that 
is undeserved, for sovereignty is exercised only for the 
welfare of its object.* Now, in that dispensation which 
has been established through Christ, the two characters 
are strikingly blended, though their distinct provinces 
are carefully preserved. The atonement which has 
been made by His blood, and the proclamation of mercy 
through it to the very chief of sinners, have laid the 
foundation of a particular exercise of moral government, 
in consequence of the connexion between the law and 
the gospel ; while they are the medium of the most ex- 
alted display of sovereign mercy and goodness. In con- 
nexion with the revelation of the plan of mercy, many 
favours were conferred upon the children of men. Even 
the evils which followed the entrance of sin, are so cir- 
cumstanced as to be the means of profiting them. The 
goodness and long suffering of God ought to lead men 
to him, and would do so, were it not that « they do not 
like to retain the knowledge of his character.” It 
is this indisposition of mind towards Him which blinds 
their eyes to the degree of light which they enjoy. 

It is worthy of particular attention, that every exer- 
cise of moral government on the part of God, pre-sup- 
poses some exercise of sovereign kindness for its basis.t 
Thus the dominion exercised by Him over our first pa- 
rents, pre-supposed the favour of existence, and also 
the favour of those faculties and enjoyments which he 
so liberally grantedthem. Now, in the plan of redemp- 
tion, the exalted prerogative of sovereignty has been 
employed by God, in making all things harmoniously 
to co-operate -‘‘ to the praise of the glory of his grace,” 
in connexion with the whole of his perfections.{ Inthe 


* Rom. ii, 43 iii. 24. Eph. ii, 1—9. 
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gospel we see a salvation completely adapted to the cir- 
cumstances and wants of sinners, an atonement of infin- 
ite value, as the basis of a universal proclamation of pars 
don and reconciliation to all who submit to mercy, and 
many calls and invitations addressed to the guilty of 
every class and character, entreating them to come and 
to partake freely of its precious blessings. There is, 
therefore, in these objective or moral means of salvation, 
the best foundation for that particular exercise of au- 
thority, which obtains under the economy of mercy ; 
and accordingly the gospel of peace is accompanied with 
a commandment to receive it, disobedience to which is 
followed by judicial condemnation. 

It is easy to apply this reasoning to the case of dying 
infants ; for, as the connexion between them and Adam 
originated in a sovereign appointment flowing from di- 
vine goodness, though through his sin the blessing was 
forfeited ; so, as the present dispensation is more pre« 
eminently an economy of sovereign benevolence, and as 
they do not live to be subjects of this dispensation, con- 
sidered as an economy of moral government, it follows 
from its general spirit, that at death they are called to 
the enjoyments of its blessings as a dispensation of sove- 
reign kindness. ta 

It deserves particular notice, that under the dispen- 
sation of grace which followed the fall, the law and the 
gospel have always been\revealed together. One great 
error of the Jews was, the separation of the law from 
the promise of the Saviour. The law and the gospel 
are doubtless in themselves distinct, but they are re- 
vealed together,—they throw much light on each other, 
and the reception of the latter is enjoined by the for- 
mer. On the entrance of sin, mankind fell into a state 
of condemnation. Now, though this condition did not 
in the least interfere with their obligations to serve God, 
yet he did not teach fallen man to look on Him merely 
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as a lawgiver. The commandments which he gave to 
his fallen creature, were all connected with the promise 
of a Saviour who should bruise the head of the serpent, 
and it was the belief of this promise which alone could 
inspire him with proper principles of obedience. Every 
subsequent revelation, and every commandment given to 
man, was connected with this. Partial as was the early 
light communicated to mankind, they were taught the 
delightful truth, that God could be at once just and 
merciful, and that at last salvation would be effected in 
a manner honourable to his character and government. 
The precepts, promises, and declarations which, from 
time to time, were delivered by the voice of inspiration, 
united the law of heaven with the gospel of peace, and 
served the double purpose of exciting a conviction of 
guilt, and maintaining the hope of forgiveness ; while 
in proportion as the saving truth was believed, the heart 
was turned unto God. The light which was thus im- 
parted, was carried down by tradition. The typical insti- 
tutions of altars, sacrifices, and priests, and the various 
material emblems of sacred things which were establish- 
ed, served to illustrate the leading doctrines of the grace 
of God, and to impress them upon the mind. The se- 
paration of the people of Israel was in subserviency to 
the gracious design of God towards the world at large. 
Accordingly, traces both of the law of God and of those 
institutions which illustrated the gospel, are to be found 
through the world, which shows how the original reve- 
lation, and also that given to Israel have been dissemin- 
ated, though in their progress greatly corrupted. And 
I need net stop to show, that in the New Testament 
scriptures, the most close connexion is preserved be- 
tween the law and the gospel. It deserves to be con= 
sidered, in connexion with this, that the present dispen- 
sation is accompanied with the bestowment of many be- 
nefits on all, and with the exercise of much patience 
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and forbearance, by which a foundation is laid for that 
administration under which all of mankind who have 
come to be accountable agents, shall be finally judged, 
according to their personal deeds. The same degree of 
light is not indeed given to every individual, but it is 
not easy to say how small a portion of religious truth, if 
the love of it be received, is sufficient to interest in the 
_ blessings of salvation. In regard to this, we may well 
leave all arrangements arising out of the different cir« 
cumstances of mankind to the sovereign and righteous 
God. 
Since this system of government, then, has a display 
of sovereign kindness, and particularly of abundant grace 
towards sinners for its basis, it follows, that no person 
will, on the present plan, be condemned for mere breach 
of law, unconnected with forbearing mercy, and without 
having abused more or less of the Divine goodness ; and 
hence the awful solemnity of a future judgment. Who- 
soever are finally saved, will have the fullest reason to 
say that they are saved by grace, and those who perish 
will do so, entirely because of their abuse of the mea- 
sure of truth which was known by them, or which 
they might have known, had they sought after it. 

_ If the law has never been promulgated since the fall: 
of man, without an exhibition, more or less clear, of the — 
divine mercy ; does it not follow, that infants who have 
never in any sense been subjected to a law as moral 
agents, and who are, nevertheless, capable of being 
blessed with the divine goodness, shall share in the com- 
munication of heavenly grace. They have never either 
rejected the authority which the present dispensation is 
designed to maintain, or the sovereign goodness it is de- 
signed to display. And if this twofold design of the 
gospel dispensation be properly considered ; it will ap-. 
pear, that none. are excluded from the blessings con- 
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ferred by God as a Sovereign Benefactor ; but those 
who, in the disobedience of their hearts, continue to 
trifle with, or reject the goodness displayed by Him in 
that gracious character. By this, they at once disregard 
his authority on the one hand, and abuse his kindness 
on the other. Now, as deceased infants can be guilty 
of neither, since they were never in the present world 
the subjects of his moral government, they cannot on 
this ground be excluded ; and as they are capable, not- 
withstanding of their infantile state, of being the objects 
of sovereign compassion and goodness; it follows, ac- 
cording to the plan adopted by God, that they are call- 
ed to the enjoyment of his gracious blessing. 

The principle on which this new dispensation is re- 
gulated, leads then, to the conclusion, that the blessings 
of mercy are imparted wherever the interests of the Di- 
vine honour and government do not demand condemna- 
tion, such as in cases of final impenitence and unbelief. 
A declaration that all men shall infallibly be saved, 
though they continue in sin, or irrespective of a recep- 
tion of the truth, would amount “ toa bill of indemnity 
to all sinners—a licence to transgress under an assur- 
ance of impunity,” while the honour of the holy and 
righteous character of God-would be sacrificed. But 
the universal salvation of deceased infants can have no 
such effect. It seems inconceivable how, after the 
atonement of Christ, the honour of any of the Divine 
perfections, or the good of the universe, should require 
the final condemnation of any who have not been guilty 
of actual transgression. Since, therefore, none of the 
reasons which now limit the enjoyment of salvation, 
can have place in infants ; it follows, according to the 
genius of the gospel, that all of them who die in infancy 
are saved. And thus, as we have already seen, the 
whole designs of Satan are defeated, for thus, both the 
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glory of God’s moral government is maintained, and that 
of his abundant goodness is signally displayed. 

There is no room for supposing, that as infants were 
never subjects of that system of moral government which 
is established through Christ, so neither may they enjoy 
the blessings which, under his administration, are the 
gift of sovereignty, but may be left to the natural ef- 
fects of the breach of the first constitution established 
with Adam. This supposition is completely precluded 
by the fact, that they shall certainly be raised from the 
dead, through Christ ; for this, as we have seen, con- 
nects them with the economy introduced by Him, and 
as they obtain this boon, they must of course, as things 
now stand, obtain the other blessings of his grace. 

In reference to the present dispensation, Dr. Owen 
has expressed himself to the following effect.—< To 
what end,” says he, “ shall we conceive the providence 
and patience of God, to be exercised towards mankind, 
for so long a time on earth?” and in replying to this, 
he shows it to be unsuitable to the wisdom and good- 
ness of God, to suppose that he hath no other end in 
his patience, but merely to suffer mankind to sin, that 
so he may at length eternally destroy them. He allows 
that multitudes of them eventually perish, but this he 
ascribes to their own perverse wickedness, blindness, 
and love of the pleasures of sin.* These sentiments 
are in accordance with scripture, and warrant us to ask, 
“If this be true in regard to adults, can it consist with 
the present dispensation of mercy, to suppose that the 
Almighty calls into existence multitudes of infants, 
merely to support them for a little on earth, that he 
may afterwards make them miserable for ever?” | It 
could not be said of them, that they perished through 
their own personal wickedness, as is the case with im- 


* Owen on the Hebrews, 2d Edition, Vol. I, page 155, 156. 
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penitent actual transgressors, and to affirm that any 
thing else is in any case the ground of condemnation, 
is to fly in the face of the most explicit declarations of 
scripture.* 

The spirit of the gospel of peace is in unison with 
the doctrine of the universal salvation of departed in- 
fants. It is called glad tidings of great joy to all peo- 
ple. There are no exceptions in the proclamation of 
mercy, so that none are excluded from its blessings who 
do not exclude themselves. It testifies to the perfection 
and all-sufliciency of the atonement of Christ—it de- 
clares that through this honourable medium, God ap- 
pears just while he justifies the ungodly ; and it uses 
the most affectionate entreaties, and the most unfetter- 
ed invitations in calling upon all to embrace the bless- 
ings it exhibits.t c 

No holy pre-requisites or qualifications are required 
in order to warrant an approach to the Saviour.{ The 
Holy Spirit, to whom every possible variety and aggra- 
vation of crime is at all times present, declares, in the 
most solemn manner, that whosoever believeth in Jesus 
shall assuredly be saved,§ and the commandment of 
Christ is, that the gospel be preached to every crea- 
ture.|| And in connexion with this, it is declared that 
the reason why sinners shall be finally condemned, ‘is 
their having, from the love of darkness, trifled with, or 
rejected the truth. On what ground then, different 
from that on which impenitent sinners shall be con- 
demned, are infants to be excluded from the blessings 
of mercy? for, on a different ground, it must be, were 
it to take place. 

Now, it is not meant to be argued here, that because 
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the greatest of sinners may be saved, and have been so, 
therefore inferior transgressors must be so, and of 
course, infants who have not been actual offenders at 
all. Since forgiveness, and the gift of eternal life, are 
the fruits of free mercy and undeserved grace, it might 
have pleased God to grant these favours to the worst of 
characters, and to withhold them from those who were 
less guilty. On the ground just mentioned, therefore, 
we do not plead for the salvation even of infants. The 
ground of our reasoning is, that since pardon, and eter- 
nal life are proclaimed to the very chief of sinners, not 
merely for their sakes, but for the express purpose of 
showing to every one, that there are no exceptions in 
the gospel message,—since the very worst are saved for 
the particular purpose of being “‘a pattern of all long 
suffering,’* to encourage every one to come to the Sa- 
viour, in the confidence of obtaining mercy ; and since 
the design of God is to show thereby, that if any pe- 
rish, it is because they will not come to Him for life ;t 
it follows, from the spirit of such a dispensation, that 
none will be excluded who could not resist or disregard 
any of those truths, on which it is established, or with 
which it is connected, in any form or circumstances, in 
which they have ever been exhibited. The salvation 
of infants, therefore, shows a striking consistency be- 
tween the gracious aspect of the gospel, and the actual 
communications of the grace of God. 

I am here led to consider the scripture representa- 
tion of the last judgment, in so far as it bears on the 
present subject. 1t is doubtless true, that God might 
have left mankind to suffer the natural consequences of 
the entrance of sin, but this he has not done. He has, 
on the contrary, of his unmerited mercy, established a 
dispensation of grace, in consequence of which, he. 
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stands in a new relation to them ; and their final state 
will be determined according to their character in this 


‘new situation ; that is, their ultimate condition will be 


fixed according to the reception which they give to the 
truth. However small the measure of knowledge may 
in any case be, it is the duty of men to improve it, 
and in this way to look for more. The neglect or 
abuse of it, springs from the love of darkness rather 
than light, and exposes to the righteous judgment of 
God, who often, not only suffers such to remain without 
amore clear discovery of the truth, but gives them over 
to an undiscerning mind, in regard to the light which 
they possess. All enjoy as much light as renders them 
without excuse, and they shall be judged according 
to their treatment of what they actually enjoy. To 
whom much has been given, of them so much the more 
will be required. They shall be judged according to the 
kind and degree of their works. The nature or kind 
of their works, will be a test of character, inasmuch as 


it will show whether they have embraced or rejected 


the truth; and the degree of their obedience, or the 
number and qualities of their acceptable services, will 
show the degree of the holy character which shall thus 
be disclosed in the case of believers ; and, on the other 
hand, the extent of disobedience will make manifest 
the measure of the guilt of the impenitent and unbe- 
lieving. The former will regulate the degrees of glory 
to be granted on the one hand, and the latter will de- 
termine the measure of punishment to be inflicted, on 
the other. Thus, though by works shall none be justi- 
fied, yet, according to their works, all shall be judged. 
The condemnation of the wicked will be felt to be in 
justice inflicted, and the blessing of eternal life, it will 
be seen, is graciously bestowed. ’ 

Now, to adults is granted a measure of light, and 
none of them perish, except in consequence of their ne- 
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glect or abuse of it; but infants have not this advan- 
tage, and therefore if they perish, they are placed in 
much worse cir¢éumstances, notwithstanding of their 
being free from actual transgression. It may be said, that 
the whole is of grace, and therefore this may be account- 
ed for by the mere good pleasure of God. But the 
question at present is, not what God might in equity 
have done, but what he has said he will do, in conse- 
quence of the introduction of the gospel economy. By 
it, men are placed under a dispensation of mercy, and 
are to be judged according to their works in relation to 
it; and therefore, as infants cannot reject the salvation 
of God, nor indeed act in opposition to the light at all, 
it follows, on every fair principle of reasoning, that the 
covenant of mercy embraces them all. Neither is the 
question “‘ Why does God do more for some adults than 
for others of them, whether in regard to external ad- 
vantages, or special grace, but what light has he thrown 
on his purposes regarding infants?” Now, the language 
used in relation to judgment, has a eatricaie Bois on 
this subject. | 

Accordingly, when the scriptures intial the sub- 
ject of final retribution, they warn sinners of its certain 
approach, as an alarming consideration, in consequence 
of their personal guilt ; they describe the character of 
those who shall be doomed to misery, as marked by the 
abuse of the Divine goodness and long suffering ;* by 
the practice of iniquity ;+ by the neglect of Christ and 
his salvation ; by wilful unbelief and impenitence ;§ 
by a formai and hypocritical profession of religjon,|| and 
in general by their personal transgressions.71 Even 
those who are said to perish without law, are described 
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as having personally sinned against the light which they 
had, and as “ without excuse,” and as restraining or 
holding back the truth, which they in a measure knew 
from exerting its proper influence.* But in no instance 
do they advert to it, as big with any thing painful to 
that immense portion of the human race, who were ne- 
ver capable of actual rebellion. John indeed says, that 
he saw small and great at the tribunal of judgment, but 
he does not refer to corporeal stature, but to rank and 
situation in social life, for he says, they were judged 
“according to their works.” + 

No doubt those who died in infancy will be there, 
for all of them are to be raised from the dead ; but they 
will be there, only to be called to bliss, and to be pro- 
fited by the instructive and impressive scenes of that 
day, and not to be judged according to their works, for 
of these they have none, on account of which, they can 
be either condemned or applauded. 

John, in allusion to human proceedings, in cases of 
judgment, tells us, that he saw ‘the books were 
opened, and that the dead were judged out of those 
things which were written in the books according to 
their works.” He says, moreover, that another book 
was opened, which is the book of life. The books 
which had been previously mentioned, are the records 
of the deeds of men, and of the revelation of the will of 
God, as far as it was made known to them respectively ; 
and the book of life, as distinguished from these others, 
is the register of all the genuine members of the church 
of Christ. Now, our Lord when speaking of infants, 
says, “ of such is the kingdom of heaven,” meaning by 
this, as we shall afterwards endeavour to prove, that 
the kingdom of God is in a great measure composed of 
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such, and therefore their names must be in the book of 
life, that is, in the register “ of the living in Jerusalem.” 
To keep up the allusion introduced here, none who, 
from their works as recorded in the other books, were 
found to have rejected the truth, would be found in the 
book of life. But in those books there could be nothing 
recorded concerning the deeds of infants, for they have 

personally done neither good nor evil, and to them, 
therefore, what is said of those books cannot apply. 
But though their names cannot appear in them, because 
they never were moral agents on earth, they will yet 
be found in the book of life, for « of such is the king- 
dom of God.” This book is accordingly distinguished 
very particularly from the other books, according to the 
contents of which, none but those who have been moral 
agents can be judged. 

If it be said, “« Why suppose that deceased infants 
shall have nothing more to do at the judgment-seat, 
than to be declared absolved from all the effects of the 
sin of Adam, and as made meet for the inheritance of 
the saints in light, to be called to enjoy it ?”—it may 
be replied, «‘ Why suppose, on the other hand, that 
they shall have nothing more to do there than to be 
condemned for fis sin?” Inthe latter case, as well as 
in the former, they could not be the subjects of a scrutiny 
in the judgment. No book of death is mentioned, in 
distinction from the records of the deeds of the wicked, 
and of the law of God, as it bears upon them. No in- 
timation is given, that any shall be there, simply in or- 
der to be condemned without any personal deeds, to 
form the subject of investigation, and the ground of the 
sentence to be pronounced. It is generally granted, 
however, that some infants shall be saved, and of course 
some, it is allowed, will be there simply to be declared 
absolved from the consequences of the sin of Adam, and 
to be called to the celestial paradise. Since, then, it 
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is granted that in certain cases this shall take place, 
there can nothing be urged against the thing itself, 
while the fact, that not the most distant hint is given, 
that the opposite shall take place, proves that it will 
hold universally in regard to infants. 

Referring to this subject, the apostle, when reasoning 
on the perfection and all-sufficiency of the atonement 
of Christ, as it bears on the sins both of those who lived 


~ 


before his appearance in the flesh, and those who have 


since,-or shall yet come into the world, expresses him- — 


self thus: “ And as it is appointed unto men once to 
die, but after this the judgment, so Christ was once 
offered to bear the sins of many ; and unto them that 
look for him he shall appear the second time, without 
sin unto salvation:”* Now, the death spoken of is not 
the second death, for it is a dying but once, and it is a 
death which takes place before the judgment, whereas 
the second death follows the judgment.t It is the 
death to which men are appointed on account of the 
one offence of Adam, their common representative. 
After this death, the general judgment is ordained to 
take place, in which, as we have seen, men shall be 
judged according to their own deeds done in the body, 
and by which they shall be fixed in an unalterable 
state, without any further revolutions of life and 
death. 

When speaking of the judgment, the apostle must 
have had his eye on the resurrection which is to pre- 
cede it, as in speaking of death he refers to its origin— 
the sin of Adam. Now, as infants are to be delivered 
from the latter, by the former, and cannot be doomed 
to the second death, what follows, but that in the 
day of Christ, they shall be called by him into his heaven- 
ly glory ? 


* Heb. ix. 27, 28. . “ + Rev. xx. 14; and xxi. 8. 
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The punishment denounced against the personal 
offences of men, and which is denominated the second 
death, is not a second death of the body, for it takes 
place in the embodied state, which shall follow the re- 
surrection from the first death. It is the punishment 
of both body and soul in the pit of perdition.* It is 
not only not an extinction of being,—it is not even a 
second change in the mode of being—it is the destruc- 
tion of well-being, both as it regards the body and the 
spirit. It follows, therefore, as the apostle reasons, 
that as men are not appointed, in consequence of their 
personal offences, to die a second bodily death like unto 
the first, so Christ did not need to die more than once, 
although he suffered for the sins of many. When men- 
tion is made of sins in the plural, and of the sins of 
many, the reference must be to personal offences, and 
to the punishment denounced against them, and not 
merely to the one offence of the first man, and to what 
has followed it. From both the first and the second 
death, do personal offenders need to be delivered, and 
deliverance from both is secured by the atonement of 
Christ. To them that look for him, he will appear the 
second time to complete their salvation, by delivering 
them from the whole effects of the curse, and calling 
them, as sons of the resurrection, to the heavenly glory 
He will come without sin offering, that is, not to offer 

sacrifice for sin, as he did when he first appeared: And 
why not, but because, by the offering up of himself once 
for all, he hath fully expiated guilt? There is nothing 
here, of that unmoved indifference with which some 
can speak of the final perdition of men, and even of 
their infant connexions ; a state of mind very unlike to 
that of the Saviour, who, when he beheld the city, wept 
ever it. Even in regard to those, of whose condemna- 


* Matt. x. 28. 
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tion we may have a moral certainty, it were unjustifia- 
ble to feel or speak as numbers have done, in relation 
to infants. Paul felt the deepest sorrow for his kins- 
men, when he thought of their condition; and can any 
regard it asa mark of soundness in the faith, to indulge 
in a spirit which betrays a very different state of feel- 
ing. In the day of Christ his people will perfectly ac« 
quiesce in all that is done, but in the present state, 
we are not called to feel in regard to the condemned as 
we shall do then. Besides, our feeling even then will 
not be that of a frigid or a proud indifference. Is it 
not declared that one great design of the scheme of re- 
demption through Christ is to show forth the exceeding 
riches of the grace of God? And can it, then, be sup- 
posed for a moment, that he has purposed to save no 
more than is barely requisite to manifest that grace is 
apart of his character? Assuredly not. The apostle 
delighted to dwell on the thought, that the blood of 
Jesus was “shed for the remission of the sins of many.” 
A high tone of triumph filled his soul, as he fixed his: 
eye on this illustrious display of the peerless grandeur 
and infinite worth of His precious sacrifice. He saw 
in it, not merely the pledge that the direct effects of 
the transgression of Adam shall be done away, but the 
pledge also, that no weight of guilt shall ever exclude 
from the divine mercy, where this atonement is rested 
on, as the only ground of acceptance with God. He 
saw, in the salvation of many actual transgressors, a 
greater display of the divine glory, than in the salva- 
tion of infants from the effects of the first offence ; and 
can we wonder, then, that he should generally take 
the latter for granted, while expatiating on the for- 
mer? , 

It is not meant by this to affirm, that because multi- 
tudes of actual offenders are saved, therefore God is 
bound in equity to save and glorify infants, for their 
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redemption and bliss must be traced to his rich merey 
and grace, but that such is the nature of the present 
dispensation, that wherever, as in the case of infants, 
there has been no opposition to the light of Heaven, there 
the blessings of mercy will descend. No one will have 
it to say, that he is doomed to irretrievable misery, 
merely because of the offence of Adam. 

The bearings of this subject on the hearers of ‘the 
gospel, are of the greatest moment. What will it avail 
any such, to plead against the wisdom or the equity of 
the constitution established with Adam? Have they 
not often approved of his sin and imitated his ways? 
Yes, they have abetted his rebellion, and they have in- 
volved themselves in deeper condemnation than that 
which followed his sin. Does not the gospel proclaim 
to all who believe, deliverance from the second death ? 
And what hinders any from receiving it, but the love 
of sin, the love of this world, and an unwillingness to 
come to Christ, that they may have life? Every suita- 
ble motive, and every encouragement which can operate 
on their faculties and circumstances, the message of 
Heaven addresses to them, in order to awaken them to 
a sense of their interest, and to persuade them to escape 
from the wrath which is to come. Oh! that all who 
enjoy the light of the gospel would consider their ways, 
and welcome him who from the cross beseeches them, 
in accents the most engaging, to abandon their vain 
pursuits, and to come to him for rest to their souls. 
This is the rest, and this is the refreshing wherewith 
he ‘causeth the weary to be refreshed.” How fearful 
the thought, that to words like these, God should have 
to add, “ Yet they would not hear.”’* If an Israelite, 
when stung, had refused to look to the serpent of brass, 
and had in consequence died, then, although the sting 


* Tsaiah xxviii. 12, 
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which he had received was the primary cause of his 
death, it might yet be ascribed to his rejection of the 
remedy. And on the same principle, though the sins 
of men are the primary ground of their condemnation, 
yet their rejection of the truth may properly be consi- 
dered as the more immediate cause of it. 

If a proclamation of pardon were made to the inha- 
bitants of a rebellious province in common, on their 
submitting to the mercy of their prince, certainly those 
of them who refused to lay down their arms, would, 
when brought to punishment, suffer, not merely be- 
cause of their rebellion, but because they had rejected 
the pardon of their king. Not that the refusal of mercy is 
the only crime for which such would be punished, for 
their rebellion is certainly that for which they suffer, 
but that the refusal of mercy is the occasional cause of 
their punishment, since, if they had submitted to their 
prince, they had been forgiven. Besides, the rejection 
of the pardon was itself an act of rebellion, and an act 
that sealed all which had gone before, and must there- 
fore have added a fearful aggravation to their misery. 
In like manner, though sinners have exposed themselves 
to the curse of the law, by their breaches of its precepts, 
yet their final misery, because of this, is occasioned by 
their rejection of the gospel. | 

Now, ifin such a rebellious province, there had been a 
number of orphan children, who were involved in the 
legal forfeiture of certain privileges, would not the 
spirit of the general proclamation of mercy include their 
deliverance from the relative loss to which they were 
exposed, though they could not express any kind of 
submission, which was called for in adults, since neither 
could they be guilty of active rebellion ?—And is not 
the spirit of the gospel message of a similar kind ? That 
it is so, appears from this, that though, as has just been 
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stated, unbelief is the immediate ground of condemna- 
tion, yet faith is not in a corresponding way the pro- 
euring cause of salvation. 


SECTION IV. 


THE MANY EXPRESSIONS RECORDED IN SCRIPTURE OF 
THE DIVINE REGARD FOR INFANTS, WARRANT THE 
CONCLUSION, THAT DYING IN INFANCY, THEY ARE 
SAVED. é 


THERE are various passages of scripture, in which 
children are expressly spoken of as objects of the spe- 
cial care of God, and these now claim our considera- 
tion. 

The people of Judah are severely reproved for having 
profaned the city. of God, by filling it with the blood of 
innocents.* They are also called on to gather the 
children, and those who suck the breasts, and to sanctify 
a fast in the hope of obtaining mercy.t Such expres- 
sions of regard for children are employed by God, when 
denouncing judgments, and calling for deep humiliation, 
in order to excite a sense of the evil of maltreating 
them ; to induce the people to be more fervent in prayer 
for themselves and for them; to mark a difference 
between them and actual transgressors, that the latter 


* Jer, xix. 3—5., + Joel ii. 16—18. 
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might be humbled and alarmed, and to intimate, that 
such was the regard of God towards infants, that for 
their sakes he would the more readily “ be jealous for 
his land, and pity his people.” Such declarations serve, 
then, to illustrate the general principle, that the divine 
benignity particularly extends to them. This conviction 
led Jehoshaphat, when imploring deliverance from his 
enemies, to call together the people with their little 
ones and their children.* Now it appears unreasonable 
to suppose, that the divine compassion should be so 
strongly expressed, in regard to temporal and inferior 
circumstances only, and forsake its objects for ever, on 
their entering on an everlasting and unutterably im- 
portant condition. God is indeed introduced as lament- 
ing the circumstances of many, who notwithstanding 
finally perish; but the design of such compassionate 
expostulations is to show, that the ruin of sinners is 
wholly chargeable on themselves, and is not owing to 
any unwillingness on his part to receive the returning 
prodigal. But in the case of infants, there is no room 
for such expostulations. Solemn warnings, and pathetic 
admonitions may be given to many who persist to the 
last in their sins, and finally perish in them, but how 
different is the case of those who are quite unconscious 
of the expressions of divine pores and who never 
could despise them ! 

We find that the divine regard for the infants in Ni- 
neveh, is given as a reason why the city was spared. 
In vindicating his procedure towards that city, God 
gives his fretful prophet as a reason for it, his compas- 
sion for the multitudes in it who could not discern be- 
tween their right and their left.t Now, if this was a 
display of goodness in which he could glory, how much 
more illustrious must that plan of mercy be, which has 


* 2 Chron. xx. 13. + Jonah iv. 9—I11. 
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provided for the everlasting salvation and blessedness 
of innumerable myriads of infants? It claims our at- 
tention here, that the infants in Nineveh were not 
spared merely because the inhabitants repented, but 
that, on the contrary, the divine regard for the former 
is given as a reason why Jehovah the more readily 
spared the latter, even after their repentance. It is 
true, that had not the adult inhabitants repented, the 
infants had shared in the calamities of the city ; but is 
it conceivable that he who the more readily spared the 
penitent for the sake of their helpless children, would 
have doomed those very children to perdition, though the 
parents had not repented? Does not the spirit of the his- 
tory show, that if not guilty of actual rebellion, the-chil-’ 
dren would be saved, happen what might to the city? 
If it be said, that the result of the offence of Adam as to 
such, would prevent the exercise of kindness towards 
them, in relation to eternity, it is sufficient to reply, 
that much more would: it prevent its exercise towards 
them in relation to mere temporal evils. The latter, 
we see, it did. not, and therefore the former it would 
not: * ee ee es og 

The Saviour expressed particular regard for children, 
and at all times looked upon them with peculiar fond- 
ness. We repeatedly find, that he was displeased with 
his disciples, but on no cceasion do we find him more 
sa, than when they endeavoured to prevent infants from 
being brought to Him. We are told, that when he 
saw this, he was much displeased.* Now, as the in- 
tention of his disciples appears to have been, upon the 
whole, good, for they seem to have thought that the in- 
troduction of children to Him for any purpose, while he 
was occupied in instructing the cld, was a reprehensi- 
ble intrusion, how are we to account for the very great 


* Mark x. 13,34, Matth. xix. 13, 14. 
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displeasure which was felt by him. Is it not most na- 
tural to conclude, that it arose from the consideration, 
that such had been the uniform kindness which marked 
his conduct towards children, that his disciples might 
have been fully satisfied, that on no occasion would he 
deem the office of blessing them unseasonable or unwel- 
come? His displeasure was in no instance causeless, and 
it was a just reason for it at this time, that the disci- 
ples, after what they had seen in him, and particularly 
after the discourse, in regard to children, recorded in 
Matth. xviii. 1—14, were much to blame in thinking 
it an unnecessary intrusion to bring such to him, or that 
it would be beneath Him to notice infants. ‘‘ Suffer 
little children,” he said, “to come unto me, and forbid 
them not, for of such is the kingdom of God.”* « This 
emphatic declaration, uttered by Him when he took up 
the little children in his arms, and blessed them, is such 
an unequivocal expression of pure benevolence to in- 
fants, that to suppose them to be as such excluded from 
the design and benefits of his death, is to impute to his 
words a palpable impropriety.” How can this declara- 
tion be reconciled with his saying to any such at last, 
“Depart from me, ye cursed.” Whether we under- 
stand the kingdom of God as referring to the Christian 
dispensation, or the felicity of the heavenly state, where 
the reign of Christ shall be consummated, infants, though 
incapable of faith, must be connected with it. He is 
not at present holding up infants as examples of that 
child-like disposition which ought to distinguish his 
disciples, but is giving a reason why little children 
should be brought to Him, and why it was wrong to 
endeavour to prevent this. It surely will not be sup- 
posed that he meant to say, ‘‘Suffer infants to be 
brought to me, for my kingdom consists only of adult 


~ * Luke xviii. 16. 
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persons, resembling such in their disposition.” Or 
«‘ Suffer these children to come unto me, for of those 
adults is the kingdom of God.” 

The expression, ‘“‘ Of such is the kingdom of God,” 
means, then, that “of such it is in a great measure 
made up,” because they will form a very great propor- 
tion of the redeemed family of Heaven. The Saviour 
appears to have had the universal salvation of all of 
them who die in infancy in his view. His reasoning is 
not, “ of persons resembling such in temper and dispo- 
sition is the kingdom made up, for this, as has already 
been hinted, would not warrant the conclusion drawn, 
namely, that children ought not to be hindered from 
being brought to Him, in order to be blessed, for on the 
same principle he might have said, “ Suffer doves and 
lambs to be brought unto me to be blessed, for of per- 
sons resembling such is the kingdom of God made up.” 
Now, this would prove too much; consequently it 
proves nothing. In Mark x. 15, we have the instruc- 
tion, which in his usual manner, he deduced from the 
objects before him, and which he wished his disci- 
pies to draw on the occasion in question, namely, that 
if we receive not the kingdom of God as a little child, 
we cannot enter therein. But, to show that it was not 
for the instruction of others, merely, that he called the 
children to him, we are told that he took them up in 


his arms, and blessed them. Now, they were not | 


blessed as emblems or representatives of others, but 
were certainly personally blessed. His words, then, 
must respect children literally ; and his blessing such 
ensures their salvation. It is to no purpose to deny . 
this conclusion by saying, that though our Lord wept 
over Jerusalem, yet Jerusalem fell, for there is a wide 
and an essential difference between a lamentation over 
the obstinacy of active rebels, and a benediction poured . 
upon infants, between a warning of impending danger, 
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and an assurance, that “ of such is the kingdom of Hea- 
ven.” Nor can the words be construed to respect. only 
the particular children them brought to him, or any par- 
ticular class of children exclusively, for the expression 
“Of such,” is. comprehensive‘of all who never get be 
yond the condition of infancy.. } 

The salvation.of infants must doubtless be of pure 
favour, for they come into: the world destitute of the 
moral:image of God, and exposed to corruption, so that 
they are unfit for the enjoyment of heavenly bliss, as 
well as liable to the consequences of Adam’s sin. They 
need, therefore; to be washed in the blood of the Lamb, 
and regenerated by his Spirit. But he who makes a 
man to be born from above, can effect this change in 
infancy as well as in mature age. While the hearers 
of the gospel are saved through faith in Christ, the in- 
fluence which produces the belief of the truth, is pers 
fectly distinct from that belief ; and in the case’ of in- 
fants may anticipate not only in the order of nature, 
but in that of time also, the physical power of hearing 
the gospel. Though infant children cannot here pers 
form any rational service, yet they have the: incipient 
capacity of being the. subjects of divine grace. Their 
infantile feelings, though in themselves possessed of no 
moral quality, are capable of being sanctified by the 
Spirit of God, so that infants may, on entering the hea- 
venly world, exhibit the lineaments of the Christian 
character. . 

There is nothing, then, in the sentiment now plead- 
ed for, which in the least affects the doctrine of original 
sin. The question does not at all respect the evil tenden- 
cies of children, for these are by no means denied; the 
question is, “Do the Scriptures teach, that from those 
evil tendencies, and from the other consequences of the 
sin cf Adam, all who die in infancy shall be saved 
through the atonement and Spirit of Christ ?” 
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It has already been stated, that the connexion which 
has been established between faith and salvation, by no 
means interferes with the sentiment in question. Be- 
sides, as the requirements of Heaven always. respect 
the natural capabilities of the subjects of law, children 
are no more excluded by this connexion, than they are 
doomed to starvation by the apostolic injunction, that 
“if any will not work, neither should he eat.” It is 
easy to apply this to the declaration, ‘“ He that believ- 
eth shall be saved, and he that believeth not shall be 
condemned,” for this expression is connected with. the 
preaching of the gospel, and of course relates to those 
who are of age to hear it. Were it otherwise, then all 
infants would be excluded from salvation, and. not 
merely some of them. © 
It is to no purpose to adduce the passions. which 
children often discover at a very early period, as in- 
stances of actual transgression, and as the-ground of an 
objection to what is. now pleaded for. We ought to 
beware of confounding mere animal instincts, with 
things of a moral nature, and ‘ paroxysms of pain, 
with paroxysms of passion.” Infants are described as 
knowing neither good nor evil,* and their ignorance is 
not that which the scriptures condemn, for the latter, 
is such only as is wilful, and which besides, is not to- 
tal, but respects matters, ignorance about which is not 
only consistent with the knowledge of other things, but 
derives its criminality from that very knowledge. Now, 
as infants, in regard to knowledge, are not moral agents, 
so neither are they such in regard to the feelings of their 
minds. 

Respecting the time when God may be pleased to 
change their hearts by his Spirit, whether before or at 
the time of their dissolution, it does not seem to be of 
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great importance to inquire. He who imparted his mo- 
ral likeness to Adam, immediately at his creation, and 
gave his Holy Spirit to John, while in his mother’s 
womb, ought not to be limited. If the first Adam had 
continued obedient, would not his children have been 
born in a state of holiness, or with a principle predis- 
posing to holy exercises, as soon as the faculties of the 
mind were so developed as to fit for moral agency? 
And if so, why may not the Spirit of God so influence 
the heart of a child, as to produce a similar predisposi- 
tion there? We cannot say what may be the mode of 
the Divine operations, in regard to such, and no practi- 
cal benefit could we derive from the knowledge of it. 
The Almighty can doubtless instantaneously raise from 
infantile weakness and ignorance, to the perfection of 
heavenly light and holy purity. This will afford a dis. 
play of the Divine power, which will be deeply impres- 
sive. Christians who have long known the truth upon 
earth, though through a glass darkly, understand some- 
thing of the celestial glory, before they enter on it, but 
what must be the feelings of infants, on being suddenly 
translated to the full radiance of the heavenly inheri- 
tance, and what the feelings of others on witnessing 
this striking display of Almighty power ? 

What prevents the full renovation of Christians on 
earth, but the weakness and unsettledness of their faith 
in the gospel, and will not the full blaze of its lustre 
at once assimilate the whole soul to itself? “ The germ” 
of life and of glory,” which was here implanted in the 
infant mind, will burst forth instantaneously into a full — 
and vigorous life, and the heart will be impressed with 
the beauty and grandeur of the character of God, and 
capacitated for the services and the bliss of the celestial 
sanctuary. 

When we remember, how God taught the children 


of Jerusalem, to offer up their artless hosannas in the 
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temple, how their praises were accepted of the Saviour, 
and how they seem to have relieved and gladdened the 
mind of the Man of sorrows, as he thought of the obsti- 
nate unbelief, and impending faith of that city over 
which he mournfully wept, we cannot but recommend 
them to God, in the confidence that his power and his 
goodness are always the same. Knowing, as we do, 
that our Lord was much attached to children when he 
was on earth, and seeing such immense numbers of 
them cut off by death ; are not we warranted to say that 
he is now by. his providence, repenting from heaven 
what he said when in our world, “ Suffer the little 
children to come unto me, for of such is the kingdom of 
God.” 

Some of the most esteemed np apprehend, 
that our Lord’s language, in Matth. xviii. 1—i4, is to 
be understood as including children literally, as well 
as humble-minded disciples, in the same way that Psalm 
vill. 2. is applied literally to babes and sucklings, as 
well as to those who, in regard to mental powers, ex- 
ternal circumstances, or dispositions of mind, may be 
compared to them.* But whatever may be thought as 
to this, it will not in the least affect the interpretation 
which has just been given of the passage in Matth. xix. 
13, 14,15. With regard to it, the application to chil- 
dren literally, appears indispensably requisite to the 
maintenance of consistency in the reasoning, and by it 
the principle now pleaded for is completely established. 
This is no singular or novel view of the passage. Mr. 
Booth says, that it “has a smiling aspect on the final 
state of such children as die in infancy.” Doddridge 
disapproves of the rendering ‘ of such as resemble — 
these.” Dr. Dwight, in speaking of the interpretation 
which makes our Lord say, ‘‘ Suffer little children te 
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come unto me, because the kingdom of God is com- 
posed of Christians, that is, of such as have a child- 
like disposition,” says that “it is undeserving of a refu- 
tation.”* 

It deserves consideration, too, that even those pas- 
sages in which children are exhibited as examples of 
‘what is essential to the Christian character, seem strong- 
ly to imply that all of them who die in infancy are 
saved, for it appears utterly incongruous, that those 
who in a certain state of existence are patterns of this, 
should, when they die in that very state, be excluded 
from the kingdom of heaven. It were strange, indeed, 
to suppose, that the benevolent Saviour would expati- 
ate, with evident pleasure, on the illustration afforded 
by their infantile feelings of that simplicity of mind 
which is indispensably necessary to discipleship, while 


yet they might in an instant be consigned by him to _ 


everlasting perdition. If it be said, that though this 
be true of the infant or infants, whom he actually took 
in his arms, and held up for the instruction of his fel- 
lowers, it may not be true as to infants in general ; it 
may be said in reply, that our Lord’s manner of express- 
ing himself seems purposely chosen to guard against 
any such restriction, for he says, ‘““ Whosoever sball re- 
eeive one of such little children in' my name, receiveth 
me.’t Besides, the very nature of the case shows, that 
he was not speaking of any thing peculiar in the child 
he had in his arms, but was holding him up as a speci- 
men of what is common to all children at-the same 


stage of existence, so that what is true of one, must be — : 


true of all. The judgment, as well as the feelings of 
the heart, suggest this as the natural conclusion to be 
drawn from the language and the manner of our Lerd, 
in the circumstances in question. ‘Christ took upon 
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him our nature, to sanctify and to save it, and passed 
through the several periods of it, even unto death, which 
is the symbol: and-effect of old age; and, therefvre; it 
is certain he did sanctify all the- periods of it; and 
why should he be an infant, but that infants should re- 
ceive the crown of their age, the purification of their 
stained nature, the sanctification of their person, and 
the saving of their souls, by their Infant Lord and 
Elder Brother?” (Bishop Taylor.) . i“ 

When we reflect on the salvation of ‘infants, and 
think on the immense multitudes who die in a state of 
infancy, we cannot but dwell on the delightful promises - 
that the children of God shall be in number as the sand 
on the sea shore—as the drops of the morning dew—in 

a word, that they shall be innumerable. Net that the 
salvation of such is the only thing illustrative of such 
promises ; far, very far from igi shoe that it is one thing 
which throws light on them, and that it ought not to 
be overlooked. 

The late celebrated Mr. John Newton, whose attach- 
ment to evangelical truth is well known and generally. 

acknowledged, introduces this sentiment in the 50th 

Sermon of his work, entitled, “The Messiah.” Speaking 
of the innumerable multitude which the apostle John 
saw in vision, he expresses his persuasion that our Lord 
is stating a fact, when he says, in regard to children, 
« Of such is the kingdom of God ;” and that the refer- 
ence is to the number of departed infants, as exceed- 
ing the aggregate number of adult believers, so far as 
that his kingdom may be said to consist of them, and 
that these go to make up the innumerable company of 
the saved. 

_ This view of the subject accounts fe the language of 
David on the death of his child, “I shall go to him,’ 
said he, “but he shall not return to me.” He felt none 
of that bitter anguish which he afterwards felt on the 
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death of Absalom. He anticipated, not merely his own 
departure to the world of spirits, for in that world there 
is no social intercourse between the saved and the lost ; 
he expected to follow his child, not only to the grave, 
but ‘to heaven and eternal happiness, where his soul 
was, as he comfortably hoped and believed.’* On no 
other principle, indeed, could the thought relieve him 
from the extreme trouble and affliction which he then 
felt. 

It may not be improper to mention here, that this 
supposes that the redeemed shall know each other in 
the heavenly world. It seems strange that this should 
ever have been doubted, for in the nature of the thing 
it must add to our happiness. If it be said, that the 
knowledge that certain of our friends are not there will 
be a source of misery, it is sufficient to reply, that the 
. denial of the knowledge in question supposes utter un- 
certainty as to who are in heaven, and every one knows 
that a state of suspense and uncertainty is the most dis- 
tressing of all. Of course this is less favourable to 
happiness than the other view of the subject. The fact 
is, that all inferior feelings will be swallowed up in the 
love of God, and in a conviction of the fitness of His 
proceedings. 


* GiJl on 2 Samuel xii. 23. 


PART SECOND. 


ANSWERS TO OBJECTIONS. 


SECTION I. 


CHILDREN ARE FREQUENTLY INVOLVED IN THE 
CONSEQUENCES OF THEIR PARENTS CRIMES. 


I sHALL now examine some objections which have been 
made to this comfortable doctrine. 

The first objection which I shall notice, is that which 
is taken from the fact, that children are often invo!ved 
in the crimes and temporal ruin of their parents. In 
regard to this dispensation, let it be considered that 
there is a wide difference between relative and personal 
responsibility, and that, though suffering may be the 
result of the former, yet punishment, strictly so called, 
is the result of the latter only. Now the former, and 
not the latter, is the situation of children. Much has 
been said of those children on whom God visited the 
iniquities of their fathers, as if this militated against the 
final salvation of infants. This dispensation, however, 
is applicable to men, not as individuals, but as members 
of society, and not to their eternal state, but to their 
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condition in the present life. God, in his providence, 
deals with nations and other bodies, as if they were per- 
sons. Thus the crimes of a nation frequently accumu- 
late from generation to generation, like the sins of an 
individual from youth to age; and calamities are in 
consequence inflicted on a people at one time, for sins 
committed by them at another, just as a judgment comes 
upon aman in his old age, for sins committed in his 


youth.* Nations, and other public bodies, are punished 


as such only in the present life, for in the eternal world, 
mankind are dealt with as individuals, although the 
sins of which they were individually guilty as members 
of society on earth, will certainly be brought into judg- 
ment. Though as individuals, many who suffer in this 
life may be comparatively innocent, yet as members of 
a guilty society, their sufferings are necessary, in order 
the more remarkably to manifest the divine displeasure 
against the sins of the community. Considered, how- 
ever, as individuals, they: are answerable only for their 
personal offences, and according to their personal char- 
acter will their future condition be determined. The 
eternal state, therefore, of the children who died in 
consequence of the sins of their parents, is not in the 
least affected by that. dispensation, for temporal calami- 
ties alone are inflicted by it. 


If children, indeed, imitated the sins of their parents, 


and thereby justified them, and in one sense, made 
them their own, then the judgments which followed 
were inflicted, not merely in consequence of the sins of 
their parents, but actually for their own transgressions. 
Thus the sins of the people of Judah, from the days of 
Manasseh, were punished in that generation which went 
to Babylon, because they persisted in. the practice of si- 
milar iniquities. They indeed said, “ The fathers have 


* Gen. xv. 16.3 Matth. xxiii, 30, 31—36; Isaiah Ixv. 6, 7. 
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eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on 
edge,—the ways of the Lord are not equal.” But the 
spirit of the reply made by God is, that no injustice 
was done them, because they deserved more than was 
inflicted on account of their own sins, and that the rea- 
son why the nation had not been punished before was, 
- that the Lord was long-suffering, and had therefore exer- 
cised forbearance to the third and fourth generation, 
when he might have punished both their fathers and 
them. Visited the iniquities of the fathers upon the 
children, does not intend punishing the latter for the 
iniquities of the former, whatever be their character and 
conduct, and though they abhor and renounce the sins 
of their fathers, and love and serve God. Their char- 
acter is supposed to be like to that of their ungodly 
parents, and they, therefore, suffer for their own evil 
dispositions and behaviour.* Had Judah, in the days of 
Ezekiel, been righteous, they would not have beeu sent 
into captivity for what had been done in the days of 
Manasseh, but as they walked in the steps of their fa- 
thers, they were treated accordingly.t It is the third 
and fourth generation of them that hate God, on whom 
the iniquities of the fathers are visited.{ This dispen- 
sation is well fitted to impress the minds of parents 
with a sense of the deep responsibility that attaches to 
them, and to induce them to bring up their children in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord. It warns 
them, in the most solemn manner, of the probable dis- 
mal effects and consequences of an evil example, by the 
connexion which it supposes will often be found be- 
‘tween the conduct of parents, and that not only of their 
immediate, but even of their distant offspring. 


* Jeremiah xliv. 9—11. Mal. iii. 7. Psalm xlix. 13. 
+ Ezekiel xviii. 1—20, and xx. 30, 36. 
+ Exodus xx. 5. Num. xxxii, 14. 
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While the delay of judgment was an exercise of 
long-suffering, the declaration that it would come in the 
third and fourth generation, was calculated to enlist 
natural affection on the side of duty, because parents 
might live to see the judgment descend on their chil- 
dren and on their children’s children.* On the other 
hand, as the children were punished only when they 
imitated the sins of their fathers, it admonished them 
of the paramount authority of God. How often do 
men, as an apology for what is wrong, plead the exam- 
ple of their parents ; and how often isa corrupt religion 
adhered to, and all impartial examination shunned, un- 
der the plea, that their religion is that which their 
fathers professed ? If, then, it be a fundamental maxim 
of the divine government that children shall not suffer, 
strictly speaking, for the crimes of their parents, seeing 
God will visit the parents’ sins only on those children 
who walk in the same ways, may we not conclude, that 
the spirit of this maxim will be acted on in relation to 
infants who have not sinned after the similitude of 
Adam’s transgression ? It is true, that there is no such 
union subsisting between children and their parents as 
between Adam and his posterity ; but if, as we have 
seen, the result of the relative blame to which his pos- 
terity are subjected, is removed by the resurrection, it 
follows that none now shall suffer in a future world, 
but on account of having imitated his sin. 

It ought to be remembered, that actual offenders 
alone are referred to, when it is said, “‘ Every one shall 
die for his own iniquity.”t This was saying, that (at 
least for a time) he would punish both father and son, 
and not the latter only,—the one for the bad exam- 
ple which he had set, and the other for following it. It, 
of course, proves, that in the future world where for- 


* Job xxi. 19, 20. $ Jer. Xxxi. 30, 
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bearance is unknown, every one shall die for his own 
iniquity. And as actual offenders alone are intended, 
it follows, that it cannot refer to the perdition of infants. 
It is evident, too, that he is speaking of the mass of the 
people, when he so strikingly delineates the wickedness 
of their character, and threatens to punish them. There 
were some among them who not only feared the Lord, 
but feared him greatly, who notwithstanding suffered 
in the general calamity,—witness Jeremiah and others. 
Important ends were to be answered by this dispensa- 
tion, and to the righteous he would make it a blessing. 
Now, as the share which such had in the common dis- 
tress, did not by any means involve their final condem- 
nation, so neither will the share which infants had in it, 
prove that this was their fate. 

Asa proof that the infliction of death on children, 
in consequence of the sins of their parents, did not in- 
volve their final condemnation, the case of Abijah may 
here be adduced. God would not spare his life, because 
ruin had been denounced against the house of his father 
Jeroboam, but his early death was converted into a 
blessing, inasmuch as he was thereby preserved from 
the sufferings and the ignominy which awaited the rest 
of his family. “ He only of Jeroboam,” said God, 
*«‘ shall come to the grave, because in him there is found 
some good thing toward the Lord God of Israel.’* 
His affliction, then, we are thus assured, was over- 
ruled in subserviency to his spiritual and temporal 
good. 

The sentence of death has been passed on all, and, 
as has already been stated, it rests with God at what 
time and in what manner, whether by disease or by 
violence, it shall be carried into execution. The provi- 


* | Kings xiv. 1, 10—13. 
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dence of Heaven consists of many parts, and the same 
means are made subservient to a great variety of ends. 
While, by the execution of the general sentence of 
death, he solemnly reminds us of the entrance of sin, 
he, at the same time, and by the same means, expresses 
his abhorrence of particular crimes, holds out a salutary 
lesson to survivors,.and paves the way for many other 
occurrences. The same view of the subject is exhibited 
in the indiscriminate manner in which judgments often 
come upon the world. 

How many of the excellent of the earth have perished 
in public calamities! In particular instances, God has 
indeed interposed to preserve some such, but the general 
rule is, that “no man can tell either love or hatred by 
that which is before him, for all things happen alike to 
all.” It does not follow, therefore, from the death of 
infants at the deluge, in the cities of the Plain, or in 
any calamity, that they were consigned to the state of 
misery. It may be added, that had God preserved the 
infants of the ante-diluvian world, what would have 
been done with them? The small family of Noah could 
not have taken charge of them. Without a continued 
exertion of miraculous power, corresponding to which 
there is nothing in scripture, they must inevitably have 
perished in a more dreadful way. The same remark is 
applicable to many other instances, in which children 
were cut off with their parents. They were truly 
«taken from the evil to come.” It is in vain to dwell 
upon the application of the term righteous to the inha- 
bitants of Sodom, for when the Lord said, that if but ° 
ten righteous persons were found in it, he would not 
destroy it, the term cannot properly apply to mere 
children, for it evidently denotes those principles and 
deeds of which they are not the capable subjects. The 
reference, then, must be to adults. There were doubt- 
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less many more than ten infants in the city ; and upon 
the principle, that all such “are of their own nature 
inclined to evil,” how could God expect to find any 
righteous among them? The death of such, while it 
took place in consequence of their connexion with 
Adam, was only so far connected with the sins of their 
immediate parents, as to be in its time and circumstances 
a mark of the divine displeasure with them also, and a 
lasting warning to parents in general. 

This view of the subject explains such passages as 
this, “‘ Cursed shall be the fruit of thy body.”* The 
reference, so far as mere infants are concerned, is to the 
temporal calamities inflicted by the law of Moses, or 
denounced during that law, and not to eternal perdition. 
Thus, when it is said, “ Cursed is every one that hang- 
eth on a tree,’ + the meaning cannot be, that every one 
who is thus ignominiously exposed is finally condemned, 
for to the thief on the cross it was said by the Saviour, 
« This day shalt thou be with me in paradise.” The 
design of this declaration respecting the curse, was to 
intimate, that Christ should be made a curse for us, 
but not by any means to teach, that those who thus 
suffered should necessarily perish for ever. In like 
‘manner, the other declaration referred to, respects the 
present, and not the eternal condition of those who fell 
under its weight in consequence of the sins of their 
parents. In sv far, again, as it may respect the fate of 
those children who followed the evil example of their 
fathers, it has nothing to do with infants. In full har- 
mony with these views, we find that God, when de- 
nouncing the death of infants, as an expression of his 
displeasure against the sins of their parents, so far from 
expressing any immediate anger against the children, 


* Deut. xxviii. 18. + Gal. iii. 10. Deut. xxi. 23. 
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he expresses a desire for their welfare, by saying, 
« Wherefore commit ye this great evil against your 
souls, to cut off from you man, and woman, and child, 
and suckling out of Judah, to leave none of you to re- 
main ?”* 

It is one thing for children to be subjected to tem- 
poral inconveniences and losses, and to a premature 
death in consequence of the sins of their immediate 
parents, and quite another to be doomed to eternal 
misery because of them. The former can be changed 
into a blessing, but the latter can not. The law which 


forbade that the children should not be put to death for 


the fathers, is perfectly consistent with the providence 
of God, which often subjects children to the most pain-« 
ful sufferings in consequence of the sins of the fathers: 
because, after men have killed the body, there is no- 
thing more that they can do; and therefore it is im- 
possible that they can bless in the world to come. But 
God can say, “ I kill, and I make alive ; I wound, and 
I heal.” The sufferings of children in the present life 
may therefore be followed with happiness in another, 
and thus may resemble other inequalities in Providence. 


In themselves, therefore, their present sufferings do not — “J 


prove that they are finally miserable. The evils to 
which they are subjected on earth, no more prove that 
they are doomed to final perdition, than the afflictions 
of Christians prove, that they suffer because they are 
to be “ condemned with the world.” The fact is, that 
every one who shall finally inherit everlasting life in 
the heavenly paradise, must of necessity be placed more 
or less in the condition of the earthly Adam, and must 
therefore be exposed to those evils which fall to the lot 


* Jer. xliv. 7, compared with Ezekiel ix. 6, and Luke xxiii. 
28, 29. 
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of children, for according to the existing constitution of 
things, the gracious purposes of God cannot otherwise 
be accomplished. 

A particular objection has been taken from the his- 
tory of the deluge, on which it will be proper to make 
some remarks, the spirit of which will apply to all ob- 
jections of a similar nature. 

The objection supposes, that because the overthrow 
of the old world was an emblem of the final overthrow 
of the present system, and of the punishment of the 
wicked, and the security of the family of Noah an em- 
blem of the salvation of Christians, therefore all who 
were without the ark perished eternally. But in order 
to make the parallel complete, it must be maintained, 
that all who were preserved in the ark were eternally 
saved. Now, this cannot be proved, for we have deci- 
sive evidence that Ham, who was preserved in it, was 
in the gall of bitterness, and in the bond of iniquity. 
Since, therefore, we cannot say that all who were in 
the ark were saved from the wrath to come, neither 
can we say that all who were without it were finally 
condemned to it. 

The fact is, that the temporal punishment of one 
class, and the temporal deliverance of another, may be 
designed to prefigure spiritual destruction on the one 
hand, and eternal salvation on the other, while some of 
the former may be finally saved, and some of the latter 
may ultimately perish. For example, the fall of the 
generation that left Egypt, was an emblem of the final 
ruin of unbelievers, and the entrance of the next gene- - 
ration into Canaan, was a figure of the entrance of the 
redeemed into the heavenly inheritance, yet we know 
that numbers who fell in the wilderness were eternally 
saved, and that some who entered Canaan fell short of 
the celestial country. This example is as good asa thou- 
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sand arguments on the subject. It decidedly illustrates 
the nature of the typical deliverance and overthrow at 
the flood, and disproves the reasonings which have been 
drawn from that dispensation against the salvation of 
infants. | 

To say that we are taught by what took place at the 
flood, what proportion there shall ultimately be between 
the saved and the condemned, is directly to oppose the 
Scriptures, which represent the number of the former 
as incalculably great. This mode of straining figurative 
events is very unwise, and is utterly at variance with 
the spirit of Divine revelation. The point in com- 
parison in such cases, is not the proportion which the 
saved and the lost will at last bear to each other, but 
simply the certain salvation of the righteous, and the 
certain condemnation of the wicked, and therefore nei- 
ther the eternal condition of those who share in the 
typical deliverance, nor that of those who fall in the 
temporal calamity, is thereby determined. Of course, 
no argument can be taken from such dispensations, 
against the salvation of those infants who suffered their 
distressing consequences. | 

I do not stop to inquire whether, since while there 
is life there is hope, some of the adults who perished in ~ 
the deluge might not be led to repentance between the 
time at which the ark was shut, and that at which the 
waters overwhelmed them, so that though punished be- 
fore men in the flesh, as an example, they might live 
before God in the spirit. My object is merely to re- 
move the objection respecting infants, which is quite 
untenable, whatever may be thought respecting the 
condition of adults. The apostle Peter, when speaking 
on this subject, refers only to the disobedient under the 
preaching of Noah. Now, of this disobedience infants 
could not be guilty, and therefore the passage cannot 
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in the smallest militate against their salvation.* The 
displeasure expressed by the deluge, was against the 
violent and enormous wickedness with which the world 
was filled.t And it needs not to be stated, that the 
infants of that age were no more depraved than the in- 
fants of former generations, and that in this violence 
they could not participate. It is plain, then, that 
though there was a particular expression of the divine 
indignation in that fearful catastrophe, it was not against 
them. They fell in consequence of the sin of Adam, 
and they fell at that particular time, to answer the ad- 
ditional purpose of showing the divine displeasure with 
their parents, and thus affording a warning to those 
who were to follow. 

- It may be proper to remark here, that though what 
took place at the deluge, was not intended to represent 
the proportion which there shall finally be between the 
saved and the lost, yet it appears to have been designed 
to show the vanity of the hope, that from the multitude 
of transgressors there is some chance of escaping. Ac- 
cordingly, it solemnly declares, that though hand join 
in hand, the wicked shall not pass unpunished. Though 
the fiumnber of the saved will be incalculably great, the 
number of the condemned will not be small; and he 
who spared not the multitude of the ungodly then, will 
not spare them because of their number at last. Let 
every one flee to the covert of the atonement, for how- 
ever many shall at last be found out of Christ, the true 
refuge set before them in the gospel, not one of them 
shall escape. 


* 1 Pet, ili. 20. + Gen. vi. LI—13. 
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SECTION II. 


THE SCRIPTURES REPRESENT THE NUMBER OF THE 
SAVED AS COMPARATIVELY SMALL. 


An objection has been made to the doctrine in ques- 
tion, on the ground that the scriptures represent the 
number of the saved as comparatively small. Ob- 
jections of this nature arise from a misapprehension of 
the meaning of scripture, in the instances referred to. 
« T may confidently ask,” says a recent expositor, 
« From what part of scripture can the gloomy doctrine 
be established, that the wicked will be more numerous 
than the righteous?”* The passages which speak of 
the fewness of the saved, respect the times preceding 
the general spread of the gospel, the. active opposition 
_ of the minds of men to the pure and humbling doctrines 
of the cross, and their actual choice and pursuit of the 
ways of sin. They therefore do not refer to infants as 
such at all. | 
When our Lord says, “ Wide is the gate, and broad 
is the way that leadeth to destruction, and many there 
be that gc in thereat. Strait is the gate, and narrow 
is the way that leadeth unto life, and few there be that 
find it.’t He is obviously speaking of adults alone, 
and is exhibiting the holy nature of the truth, and the 
active opposition of mankind to its sacred dictates. But 
infants are not in his eye, for of moral actions they are 


* Culbertson on the Prophecies of John, Vol. II. p. 430, 431. 
+ Matt. vii. 13, 14. 
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utterly incapable. The greater part of the Jews re- 
jected the counsel of God in the days of our Lord, and 
the greater part of mankind reject it still, for the de- 
scription is far from being applicable only to the Jews 
or apostolic.times. But the scriptures assure us, that 
the time is coming when there shall be a far more ex- 
tensive diffusion of the gospel than has hitherto taken 
place.* The grain of mustard seed shall become a tree 
so large, that the birds of heaven may lodge under the 
shadow of it; and the little leaven shall leaven the 
whole lump.t 

The kingdom of Christ will by no means die away 
like an expiring lamp, for he is set to be a light to the 
Gentiles, and the extent and influence of the Sun of 
righteousness, is compared with the instruction impart- 
ed by the natural sun and the heavenly bodies, to every 
_ creature under heaven who attends to it. 

When, from a principle of curiosity, our Lord was 
asked, “ Are there few that be saved?” he waved the 
subject, and spoke te the conscience of the speculative 
inquirer: but had the question been put from a proper 
principle, his reply had been somewhat different. 
Whenever the scriptures state a comparison between 
the total number of the saved, and the total number of 
the lost, it is always remarkably in favour of the saved. 
Their number is compared to the drops of the morning 
dew, of the stars of heaven, and the sands upon the 
sea-shore, that is, it is beyond all computation: but the 
number of the lost is never thus represented. 

Now, if the universal diffusion, and the very general 
reception of the truth in the latter day, be consistent 
with those parts of scripture which speak of the narrow 
bounds occupied by it for ages, there cannot be the 


* Psalm xxii. 27, and Ixxii. 11. Isaiah xi. 9—~13. Heb. ii. 14. 
+ Matt. xiii, 31—34. 
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smallest necessity for stopping, to show the consistency 
between those passages which speak of the smallness of 
the number who at particular times, or in particular 
places, embraced the gospel, and those which respect 
the salvation of innumerable infants. If we attend only 
to the sound of words, we may prove any thing; and 
hence the importance of attending to their meaning in 
the different connexions in which they occur. 

The objection taken from the declaration, that «‘ many 
are called, but few chosen,” is of no force ; for in the 
sense intended, departed infants never were nor could 
be called, and to them therefore the passage by no 
means refers. Calvin, in expounding it, applies it to 
adults alone, and does not consider it as referring to 
the general subject of the purposes of Heaven. Gom- 
arus also, another commentator whose orthodoxy will 
not be questioned, understands it of adults who have 
been externally called, and of actual believers. = 

When Christ says, “ Fear not, little flock,” he is 
using the language of endearment. His meaning is, 
Fear not, my dear flock, for your Father is delighted 
to give you the kingdom, and will surely then give you 
all that you need on your way to it.* But passing 
this, he can at most only refer to the smallness of his 
flock at the time, and not to what it should ultimately 
be. : 
When Paul says, ‘‘ There is a remnant, according to 
the election of grace,”t he is speaking of his Jewish 
brethren alone, the greater part of whom had rejected 
the Saviour by obstinate unbelief, but a portion of whom 
had been led by the blessing of God, to embrace that 
salvation which was preached as the fruit of pure grace, 
and not as the birthright of any privileged class, or as 
the reward of obedience to any law. He is treating, 


* Luke xii. 32. + Rom. xi. 5. 
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therefore, of the case of adults who had refused the 
divine mercy, and of the particular circumstances of the 
Jews at the time. 

It is of the first importance to compare scripture with 
scripture, and to examine in every instance what classes 
are spoken of, and what times and circumstances are 
intended. This is very properly done in other cases, 
and why not in this? Why apply to infants what is 
said of the rejection of the gospel feast by adults ? Why 
employ passages which speak of active opposition to the 
cause of truth, to prove that there are few that shall 
ultimately be saved? for, granting that they prove this 
as to adults, they have no relation to infants. 

It is in vain to adduce the scripture doctrine of the 
freeness and sovereignty of divine grace as an objection, 
for the salvation of infants must undoubtedly be traced 
to this very grace, and how can grace be opposed to it- 
self? Great care should be taken that our views of di- 
vine grace do not confound it with something like hu- 
man caprice, for notions of this kind are exceedingly 
unscriptural, and fearfully pernicious. If we confound 
the acts of the divine sovereignty with the capricious 
volitions of men, we shall find, that instead of being led 
to cherish holy love, and. profound veneration towards 
God, we shall feel at best but the transient flash of a 
selfish gladness, and a spurious gratitude. ‘There is 
reason to think, that such views of the grace of God 
are at the bottom of that assuming and contemptuous 
spirit, which is sometimes connected with professed zeal 
for the truth of the gospel. See this exemplified in the 
Jews, who gloried in themselves as the chosen people, 
and therefore despised others. 

To say that the grace of God cannot ie displayed if 
many are partakers of it, is to betray the most mistaken 
views of its nature. Did it not appear, when, on the 
day of Pentecost he saved three thousand, as well as one 
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Ethiopian eunuch received it? Did not the apostles 
“‘ seek the profit of many, that they might be saved >?” 
and do not they and the prophets rise above themselves, 
when they dwell on the progress and enlargement of 
the kingdom of Christ? Never, then, let it be said, 
that the honour of Divine mercy requires that a few 
only of the guilty partake ef it. Is it net declared, 
that one great design of the plan of redemption, is to 
show forth the exceeding riches of the grace of God? 
And can the meaning of such a declaration be, that He 
means to save no more than is bare/y requisite to mani- 
fest, that grace isa part of his character ?—Certainly 
not. Is it not most evident, that the import of such 
language is, that the blessings of mercy are imparted 
wherever the interests of the government of heaven do 
not eall for exception. We are therefore warranted to 
expect an abundant display of the goodness of God, 
and in particular, to look for the manifestation of it to- 
wards all who have never lived to be the subjects of 
moral Rule. How, then, can the salvation of such be 
an infringement of the glory of Divine grace, when it 
is one of the ways in which it is illustriously displayed ? 
The well known Toplady, whose zeal for the doctrine 
of sovereign grace will not be disputed, in a letter to 
Mr. Wesley, explicitly gives it as his judgment, that 
the number of the saved will far exceed that of the fi- 
nally condemned, and refers to the salvation of infants, 
in proof of it. Whatever, therefore, may be thought of 
the sentiment now pleaded for, let nv man who main- 
tains it be, merely on that account, charged with deny- 
ing either the guilt and depravity of mankind, or the 
sovereignty of divine grace. Let the grounds on which 
he maintains it be candidly considered. 
Will it still be said, that such a view of the plan of 
redemption is apt to make men careless, and to lead 
them to a presumptuous hope? There is nothing, in- 
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deed, that the depraved heart of man will not abuse, 
but might it not be said, that the opposite view is apt 
to lead to despair? Now, if the objector would not al- 
low, that on his principles this were a valid argument 
against his view of the subject, it cannot be right to 
urge the possibility of abuse, as an argument against 
the other. 

The scriptures have guarded against abuse by teach- 
ing, on the one hand, that though the greatest sinners 
have been saved, yet the deast as well as the greatest 
sins, when persisted in, will infallibly issue in the se- 
cond death ; and on the other hand, that though the 
salvation of the very least of sinners is a display of free 
grace, yet the displays of this grace rise in glory, ac- 
cording to the number and aggravations of the sins 
which are forgiven, and the strength of the corruptions 
which are conquered. The former warns men of the 
danger of supposing, that because they are not so wick- 
ed as some who have been saved, they shall therefore 
be saved; as if this negative goodness could furnish a 
plea for mercy. And the latter encourages the sinner 
to say, ‘© Whatever has been my character, yet, as the 
blood of the Saviour can cleanse from all sin, ‘to Him 
will I go, on the ground of his unfettered invitation.” 
By this means, presumption and despair are equally 
prevented, and holy fear and Christian confidence are 
happily united. | 

Though all are not guilty of the same measure of 
positive or actual evil, yet all are by nature equally 
destitute of good ; and as the law demands perfect obe- 
dience, even but one offence shuts for ever the door of 
justification by deeds of law. And the absence of po- 
sitive righteousness, with its consequence, corruption 
of heart, unfits for the celestial blessedness. All man- 
kind, therefore, are by nature excluded from the king- 
dom of Heaven. To infants, as well as adults, the gift 
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ef it is matter of pure sovereign favour, and the be- 
stowment of it on innumerable multitudes of the for- 
mer, is an illustrious display of grace. 

There is reason to think, that some have very un- 
scriptural notions of the grace of God, for it is often 
spoken of in a most vague and indefinite manner. 
They appear to think, that in order to maintain the 
important truth, that there is nothing in any of the hu- 
man race that can furnish a motive to excite the Di- 
vine regard, it is necessary to maintain, that the love 
of God is altogether without reason—only, so it was, 
and so it must be. But the former by no means in- 
volves the latter. The Almighty has in every case, fit 
reasons for the displays of his goodness, though those 
reasons he does not always reveal, but simply informs 
us that he aets according to the pleasure of his own 
will. This is a very different thing from a blind or an 
unaccountable eaprice, which, instead of exalting his 
grace, would utterly debase it. Such a notion is quite 
incompatible with proper views of His wisdom and ex- 
cellence, and even inconsistent with the feelings of gra- 
titude and praise. 

If thé salvation of infants were pleaded for, on the 
ground of something meritorious in them, or even on 
the ground of what is called negative goodness, then 
there were just ground for objection; but on no such 
principle is the argument here rested. Itis only plead- 
ed, that the scriptures have distinguished between those 
of the human race, who have sinned after the similitude 
of Adam’s transgression, and those who have not,—that 
God of his abundant goodness, has extended to the 
whole of the latter the blessings of redemption, and 
that He has commanded the gospel to be preached to 
the former, and has declared, that whosoever believeth 
it shall be saved, and whosoever believeth not shall be 
condemned. The distinction between relative and per- 
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sonal blame, is not introduced to show, that infants whe 
are involved only in the former, have a right to salva- 
tion, but to show that there is an analogy between the 
way in which men came to be treated as sinners, and 
that in which they came to be treated as righteous, and 
to explain the principles of the present dispensation, 
both as an economy of moral government, and an eco- 
nomy of sovereign goodness,—the former accounting 
for the principle on which adults shall at last be judged, 
and the latter communicating grace to all who never 
were the subjects of the other. And if, for reasons 
worthy of himself, the Almighty has determined that 
all dying in infancy shall be saved, what is this dispen- 
sation but a part of the general plan of redemption, 
through unmerited and sovereign favour? Never can 
a dispensation designed to illustrate His grace, be in 
the least inconsistent with that very attribute. 

«Tn all Jehovah’s works, there is an astonishing and 
a most beautiful diversity. A considerable proportion 
of mankind must be preserved till they arrive at maturity, 
for the preservation of the species, but it appears to be a 
part of the economy of grace, and doubtless there will be 
found great beauty in the plan, that a large proportion 
of them should become inhabitants of the heavenly Je- 
rusalem, without being involved any farther in the re- 
sult of the fall than what arises from their connexion 
with Adam in his first transgression.” 
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SECTION III. 


THE DOCTRINE OF SOVEREIGN ELECTION SKEMS TO 
GIVE CAUSE FOR DOUBT. 


Ir is necessary now to advert to an objection which has 
been taken from the doctrine of election. 

In the scripture doctrine respecting the purposes of 
God, there is nothing which can in the least militate 
against what is now pleaded for, because it only fol- 
lows, from the premises which have already been esta- 
blished, that all who die in infancy are included in the 
gracious purposes of heaven, and are therefore chosen 
to salvation. There is no necessity, then, for say- 
ing more on the subject ; but for the sake of farther 
elucidation, the following considerations are suggest- 
ed. 

The scriptures, when they distinguish any from the 
chosen of God, invariably represent them as walking in 
the ways of sin, as shutting their eyes to the light, as 
hardening themselves against God, .as left by Him to 
follow their own courses, and as abusing the long-suffer- 
ing and goodness of God, to the hardening of their 
hearts in unbelief and impenitence.* Election, so far 
as it is a cause, is a cause only of good, and not of evil ; 
it is not the proper cause why any perish. The only 
cause of men’s perishing, is their not believing, or their 
disobedience. It is clear, from the views which have 
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already been given of the Divine sovereignty, that it is 
the right which God possesses, to bestow good accord- 
ing to the good pleasure of His will, and that when he 
punishes, it is not in sovereignty, but as a Judge who 
is guided by law and by justice. A sovereign appoint- 
ment to condemnation is therefore an utter contradic- 
tion, for it is as absurd to speak of sovereign justice as 
of equitable mercy. The same individual may be 
the subject of sovereign goodness and of retributive 
justice, but even then the peculiar province of each is 
carefully preserved. The measure of suffering which 
is inflicted, must be traced to justice, and the portion of 
merited punishment which is not inflicted, is withheld 
by the hand of sovereignty. Now, from what has been 
formerly stated, it appears, that whatever He in justice 
might have done, it is the fixed determination of God, 
that none of the human race shall be finally condemned 
by a judicial act of His will, arising simply from the 
offence of Adam. It follows, then, that all who die in 
‘infancy are chosen by him in Christ, of his rich and his 
sovereign grace. 

It has been said, that God is represented as acting 
on the principle of selection, botl among angels, and 
adults among mankind, and that, therefore, the same 
principle must be acted on in regard to infants, But 
the conclusion does not follow from the premises, for 
angels, and also adults among mankind are moral 
agents, which infants as such are not, and therefore it 
does not follow that the treatment of the latter will 
be the same with that of the former. What has already 
been said on the difference between an economy of mo- 
ral government, and a dispensation of Sovereign good- 
ness, applies to the present question. Those beings 
who never were the subjects of the former, and who are 
yet capable of being objects of the latter, it is reason- 
able te conclude, will be treated in a way different from 
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that in which the others are treated. Besides, why 
suppose that the principle of selection must be applied 
in one case, because it has been so in another, particu- 
larly when the circumstances of the different classes 
present no such similarity as to warrant the conclusion, 
that their lot shall be regulated by a similar principle. 
The principle of selection, if applied to angels, appears 
in preserving some in “their first habitation,” while 
others are permitted to fall from it ; but when applied 
to mankind, it appears in making a distinction among 
those who are fallen. Now, such is the difference be- 
tween these two things, that we cannot reason from the 
one when treating of the other. ‘The purposes of God 
do not respect men as holy, but as fallen creatures. 
Had the former been the case, then they had been 
chosen to retain the holy and happy eminence on which 
they stood, and not to be rescued from guilt and con- 
demnation. ‘The latter, however, is most clearly the 
doctrine of scripture. It follows, then, that the good- 
ness of God to the holy angels is not the counterpart of 
his goodness to fallen sinners, and therefore we cannot 
reason from the one, in order to illustrate the other. A 
purpose to preserve from sinning, does not imply the 
same thing as a purpose to save those who are consider- 
ed as already in a state of sin and condemnation ; and 
why then confound them? On the other hand, a de- 
termination to punish the whole ef the fallen angels, 
and a determination to punish those of the human race 
who persist to'the end in rebellion, are not exactly the 
same. Let the different dispensations of God rest each 
upon its own foundation, and let no desire for ee 
ing lead us to confound things which differ. . 

With regard to the difference which appears in the 
final condition of mankind, the distinction which the 
scriptures make between relative and personal blame 
as applied to infants, and actual transgressors, is such, 
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ference which appears among the latter, that a similar 
difference must exist among the former. And this dis- 
tinction subsists between infants and angels, as well as 
between them and actual offenders of the human fami- 
ly, for angels fell by their own actual transgression, and 
it cannot be valid reasoning to argue from their fate, 
that those who are involved in relative guilt only, shall 
be finally condemned. This were to represent God as 
dealing more hardly, if the expression may be used, 
with infants, than with the angels who fell by their own 
personal sin, which is opposite to the whole spirit of 
the scriptures. It is evident that the condemnation 
even of the fallen angels did not rest on a merely arbi- 
trary purpose, but upon their own actual rebellion ; and 
that the final condemnation of the wicked of mankind 
will not turn upon any such principle as a deed of ex- 
clusion ; it will rest, as we have seen, on their own 
wilful disobedience, and particularly their rejection of 
the truth. But if infants, notwithstanding of the com- 
ing of Christ, are finally condemned, must not their 
sentence rest on such a deed of exclusion? Now, if no 
adult is to be condemned, merely because God has ap- 
pointed him to perdition, or has not appointed him to 
salvation, it must be very unwarrantable to say, that 
infants shall be consigned to misery on grounds such as 
these. In full accordance with this reasoning, the Sa- 
viour, while he represents the kingdom of His Father, 
as prepared for the righteous, does not say that the 
everlasting fire was prepared for those who shall be 
found on his left hand at last, but represents it as pre- 
pared for the devil and his angels. Now, this when 
taken into connexion with the fact, that a Saviour has 
been provided for our guilty race, forcibly teaches us, 
that the future misery of the condemned of mankind is, 
wrought out by themselves. It is like saying, “the 
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fire of perdition was prepared for a different class, but 
‘since ye have persisted in rebellion along with them, ye 
must share their fate.” It is evident then, that such a 
sentence cannot be passed on infants. 

It is not to be expected, that we shall ever be able in 
the present life, to explain the nature of the link which 
unites the purposes of God with the free actions of men. 
There is such a link, however, for the scriptures always 
represent the divine purposes as perfectly consistent 
with the free agency, and the consequent responsibility 
of mankind, and ascribe their ruin to their own iniqui- 
ties. Every just view of the nature of God leads to the 
conclusion, that “ known unto Him are all his works, 
from the beginning of the world ;” and on the other 
hand, every just view of moral agency as necessarily 
leads to the conclusion, that men must be free, that is, 
without restraint in regard to good, or compulsion in 
regard to evil, for this kind of liberty is essentially ne- 
cessary to their being accountable creatures. The scrip- 
tures accordingly never represent the perfections or 
purposes of God, as in the least interfering with the 
dictates of duty, the connexion between the means and 
the end, or the voluntary nature of the actions of man- 
kind. These views are in perfect accordance with the 
conviction which is universally felt, that we act volun- 
tarily, and are therefore responsible agents—a convic- 
tion which is inseparable from the moral constitution of 
our nature. Now, it is on these principles that the. 
characters of sinners will be ascertained, and their con- 
dition determined in the final day of retribution, and 
not upon the bare ground of the purposes of heaven, 
irrespective of their spirit and conduct, as if their fate 
were the entire result of an arbitrary deed. They are re- 
presented as active in drawing down upon themselves the 
doom of perdition. What a fearful and appalling thought 
is this! In particular, they shut their eyes against 
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the light, and abuse the long suffering goodness of God, 
till at last, having filled up the measure of their iniqui- 
ty, they fali under the full judgment of offended Hea- 
ven.* What, then, is more than that the ground of 
their condemnation is their actual transgression. 

The application of these views to the subject in ques- 
tion is easily made, for as infants dying in infancy have 
never come the length of being moral and accountable 
agents, the link which connects and harmonises the 
purposes of God, and the free agency of man, can have 
no place in them. No voluntary moral actions have 
they ever done, no established connexion between means 
and ends have they ever disregarded, no long suffering 
goodness have they abused, and no kind of revelation 
from heaven have they neglected or scorned. Does it 
not follow, then, that if they are to be condemned, it 
cannot be on the same ground with that on which others 
shall, but in consequence of a purpose quite different 
from the o/her purposes of God? And if the Almighty 
has informed us that on the ground of personal offences, 
and not on that of his purpose to punish for the sin of 
Adam, men are finally to be doomed to misery, why apply 
to infants a rule which is at utter variance with this? 
The question is not what God might in righteousness 
have done, for certainly he might have left infants to 
the consequences of the fall ; it is a question regarding 
a matter of fact, and is simply, ‘‘ What has God inti- 
mated that he wll do, in regard to such ?” and certain- 
ly the fair conclusion is, that as the declared rule of 
judgment does not apply to them, they are included in 
the gracious purposes of Heaven, and so pi chosen to sal- 
vation. 

In the very nature of the thing, this choice must be 
of sovereign grace, for what claim can they have any 
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more than adults, to the bliss of the celestial kingdom. 
The number who shall thus participate in this grace, 
does not in the smallest interfere with its freeness. So 
far from this, the great number who partake of it serves 
to exalt it. Did it not appear as illustriously when the 
gospel was embraced by multitudes, as when a few only 
received it? To suppose the contrary, were to betray 
the most erroneous views of its nature. While the 
choice of any of the human race to salvation, is wholly 
of sovereign grace, no man is condemned merely because 
he is not elected. The term in scripture which is ren- 
dered reprobate, signifies disapproved, and is invariably 
used in relation to actual odious principles, affections, 
and ways, and to these as found in characters existing 
in time, and as apparent in their personal deportment.* 

It is evident, that the Jews who were broken off be- 
cause of unbelief, are represented as left to act accord- 
ing to the impressions received from surrounding ob- — 
jects, and so to the hardening influence of their own 
evil hearts. Now, it is only in thus leaving men to 
follow their own counsels, that God marks a difference 
between one and another of the human race. The ves- 
sels of mercy are “afore prepared,” by the positive ef- 
ficiency of sovereign grace for the heavenly glory, but 
God is infinitely far from being the author of sin, though 
He be the author of all that is good. The vessels of 
wrath jit themselves for destruction, by rejecting the 
counsel of God, stumbling at the doctrine of the cross, 
and refusing to submit to the Divine plan of justifica- 
tion.t Even granting then, that the term reprobate 
might be employed, as some use it, to signify the fate of 
the condemned as left to their own lusts, and, doomed 
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by divine determination to punishment in consequence 
of sin, still this could not apply to the case of infants 
dying in infancy. This interpretation supposes that 
the finally condemned are left to the commission of ac- 
tual, moral delinquency. Now though this is not the 
idea conveyed by the term in question, it is a scripture 
truth, and all we wish is, that every expression be taken 
in its proper sense. 

But if any of those who die in infancy are not chosen 
of God to salvation, to what are they left by Him? Is 
it to the impenitence and hardening influence of their 
hearts? No, for they are removed before they are capa- 
ble of actual sin, and of course, while incapable of des- 
pising his goodness, or taking occasion from it, to har- 
den their hearts against Him. Is it to the conse- 
quences of Adam’s sin? No, for they shall rise again. 
Is it to the sufferings and penalties entailed by sin 
upon this evil world? No, for God has in mercy re- 
moved them from it.* Say, then, are not all who die 
in infancy chosen to inherit everlasting life through the » 
grace of God, flowing through the atonement. of Christ ? 

The reasoning of Paul, in the 9th chapter of his epis- 
tle to the Romans, respecting Jacob and Esau, has been 
explained by some, as if it were incompatible with the 
general salvation of such; but no such thing is there 
taught, as that any infants shall finally perish. 

The apostle is proving, that as the temporal inheri- 
tance, which was a figure of the heavenly, did not go 
by birth, but as Jehovah pleased, so the spiritual bless- 
ings of the kingdom of Christ, are not to be considered 
as coming by birth, as the Jews erroneously supposed, 
but by the choice of God, that is, by free favour, and 
of course to Jews and Gentiles, on the same ground 
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without difference, as he teaches in chap. iii. 22, 23, 
24, and x. 12. His reasoning respects the facts, in the 
history of Jacob and Esau, and also in that of Isaac and 
Ishmael, as illustrative of the right which God exercised 
in choosing whomsoever he pleased, to be employed in 
the accomplishment of His purposes, connected with 
the birth of the Saviour, and as throwing light on the 
unrestricted nature of that grace, which communicates 
the blessings of redemption. But this does not by any 
means determine the everlasting condition of the indi- 
viduals introduced. It is not the manner of God to 
reveal to the world, or to relatives, the final condition 
of individuals, till their actions and character do so; 
and this method is attended with many practical and 
beneficial results. 

Besides, the declaration of Heaven respecting the 
pre-eminence to which Jacob was to rise, though made 
while he was an infant in the womb, did not respect 
him as an infant, but rather what he should be in man- 
hood, and as the head of the people from whom the 
messiah should descend, and what they should be as a 
body ; and in like manner the dbalseciel respecting 
Esau, though made before he was born, did not respect 
him as an infant, but what he should be long after- 
wards, and what place should be occupied by the peo- 
ple which should spring from him in their collective. 
capacity. Neither Jacob nor Esau died in infancy, 
and therefore the passage is wrested, when applied to 
those who die in that state. The purpose of God re- 
garded them as growing up to a state of moral agency, 
and could not be fulfilled towards them but by their 
thus growing up. How then can such a purpose affect 
those who are not to grow up? If it be said, that as 
they were infants before they became adults, therefore 
that which respects them in the latter state, may re- 
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spect them in the former ; it is sufficient to say in re- 
ply, that it might as well be said, that infants are men ; 
because all men are infants before they reach manhood, 
or that all infants are labourers, because labourers are 
infants before they become adults. The absurdity of 
such reasoning is evident at first sight, and the applica- 


tion to the subject in question is easily made. Why, 


then, apply to mere infants, what is descriptive of the 
lot of adults, and of adults too, who are considered 
more as the heads of collective bodies than as individu- 
als. 


Moreover, such were the arrangements of God in re- 


gard to the temporal inheritance, and such the ends for 


which it was given, that only one could obtain it. One 
only could be the head of that peculiar people of whom 
Messiah was to spring, so that if the inheritance in 
question were obtained by Isaac, Ishmael could not 
partake of it, and if Jacob got it, Esau could not. The 
purpose of God, according to election of which the 
apostle is speaking is, that ‘‘ The elder should serve the 
younger.” Had the case been reversed, still one only 
ceuld have got the privilege in question, for the nation 
from which the Messiah was to spring, was to have the 
pre-eminence. But the exclusion of these two from 
the privileges in question, did not of itself necessarily 
involve their exclusion from the heavenly inheritance. 
It is not limited as was the other, but may be enjoyed 
by countless multitudes, even by all who choose to seek 
it by faith in the gospel. As numbers whose carcases 
fell in the wilderness, obtained, through faith in the 
promised Messiah, a place in the kingdom of heaven, 
so might Ishmael and Esau obtain the blessings of eter- 
nal redemption. The scriptures do not warrant us to 
say, that they died impenitent. Ishmael, it is true, 
was a persecutor, but so was Saul of Tarsus. Besides, 
even granting that he finally perished, his case will not 
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apply to deceased infants ; for they were not left of God 
to be persecutors, and what is said of him, respects him 
not as an infant, but as a man. 

- It is said, indeed, “ Jacob have I loved, but Esau 
have I hated,” but in scripture, when one is said to be 
loved, and another hated, the meaning is simply, that 
the former is more loved than the latter, and not that 
the latter is absolutely hated.* Accordingly, the pas- 
sages in Gen. xxv. 23, Mal. i. 2, 3, refer to the differ- 
ent lot assigned to the descendants of Jacob and Esau 
respectively.t If it be asked, “ What is gained by re- 
ferring this te the temporal condition of Jacob and Esau,” 
we reply, that it preserves the idea of the sovereign be- 
stowment of good, and discards that of the sovereign in- 
fliction of evil. The temporal lot of Esau, though not 
equal to that of the Israelites, included many of the 


bounties of Providence, and in as far as its comforts ex- 


ceeded. its troubles, in so far a boon was conferred by 
God in the exercise of his sovereign goodness. ‘The 
principle, therefore, which is thus established, is very 
different from that which involves the unscriptura! no- 
tion of sovereign reprobation te evil. Of course there 
is nothing in the language in question, which affects 
the final condition of the parties. 

But passing this, and granting that Esau finally pe- 
rished, still his case would not be parallel with the case 
of infants. HKven on this supposition, he was left to the 
ways of his own will, and to the choice of his evil heart, 
but to no such thing are infants dying in infancy left. 
On the contrary, they are removed from all danger of 
thus sinning to their ruin. Ina word, take which of 
the views we may, the argument drawn from this his- 
tory against the salvation of all who die in infancy, is 
utterly unfounded.—Does it not follow, that all such 
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are of ‘* the election of grace,” and what can even the 
most rigid hyper-Calvinist, find in fairness, objection- 
able in this, even on his own principles ? | 

To the doctrines of scripture, it becomes us implicit- 
ly to bow, but let not men use language which the scrip- 
tures never employ, and which is abhorrent alike to the 
principles of the gospel, and the dictates of humanity, 
and then charge those who object to it, as hostile to the 
grace of God. By such language, a prejudice has been 
excited in different quarters, against several of the most 
important branches of the evangelical system—an evil 
certainly of no small magnitude. There is very little 
encouragement to reason with such, but there are many 
who feel difficulties on the subject, who are far from 
any approaches to the spirit I now refer to, and who 
earnestly wish to get rid of those difficulties could they 
find their way clear. Let such candidly examine the 
scriptures, and beware of being misled by the confident 
tone of persons, who, while they boast of their sound- 
ness in the faith, betray a temper which is in direct op- 
position to the truth. Itisstrange, but, alas! too true, 
that the very essence of self-righteous complacency, is 
sometimes found in connexion with high pretensions of 
regard for the doctrine of grace. 

Though the great question is, “‘ What saith the scrip- 
tures ?” and not, What saith this or the other reformer ? 
yet, as names are sometimes used as the means of re- 
proaching the innocent, and misleading the unwary, and 
the uninformed, it may be proper to state, that there is 
nothing in the great peculiarities of the system com- 
monly called moderate Calvinism, which is in the least 
incompatible with the salvation of infants. On the 
contrary, that system, as now held by its enlightened 
advocates, furnishes the most tenable and satisfactory 
grounds for the pleasing persuasion, that all who die 
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without personal transgression, are written in the Lamb’s 

book of life. Accordingly, very many of its most de- 
cided friends have avowed their conviction of this, in 
relation to all dying in infancy. And even some of the 
very highest, if not even hyper-Calvinists, have express- 
ed themselves favourably in regard to it.—This, for in- 
stance, has been done by Dr. Gill, who says, “ that many 
unguarded expressions have been dropped, concerning 
the punishment of such, which are not at all to the cre- 
dit of truth.’* Mr. Toplady, to whom we have already 
referred, has given an explanation of our Lord’s admoni- 
tion in Matth. xviii. 10, which (supposing it to be just) 
affords a direct proof of the sentiment in question. 
« Take heed that ye despise not one of these little ones, 
for I say unto you, that in heaven their angels do al- 
ways behold the face of my Father which is in heaven.” 
He understands by their angels, “the souls of such 
children as die in their infancy,” who, upon their bodies 
being previously “‘ dislodged by death, do always behold 
the face of God who is in heaven.”’t Now, whatever 
may be thought of this interpretation of the passage, or 
of the word angel, in this connexion, (which some think 
is supported by Acts xii. 15,) it will be allowed, that 
the salvation of infants was not considered by this writer 
as inconsistent even with the high views which he con- 
nected with the doctrine of election, and in the defence 
of which he was so active and zealous. In other parts 
of his works, he expresses his full conviction, that all 
dying in infancy are saved through Christ. It must be 
very uncandid then, to represent a man as inimical to 
the principles of what is called modern or moderate 
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Calvinism, because he believes in the salvation of de- 
parted infants, when the sentiment has been held by 
some of the keenest defenders of the very highest Cal- 
vinism.* It may be added, that the opposite sentiment 
has not been exclusively held by persons of one school 
of theology, for not a few Anti-Calvinists have held, 
that a great proportion ef those who die in infancy, are 
at least excluded from the benefits of redemption. The 
question of course is, on what grounds do the respective 
advocates of these different views rest their particular 
sentiments? That some maintain the universal salva- 
tion of deceased infants on unscriptural grounds is true, 
but is this a reason for charging all who hold the senti- 
ment with those errors, in the face of evidence sufficient 
to satisfy every candid mind, that they rest it on grounds © 
altogether different? It were well, if some of the 
friends of Calvinism would take the advice given by 
Bishop Horsley to its enemies, ‘Take special care 
‘before you aim your shafts at Calvinism that you know 
what it is.’ Not a few who profess to hold that 
system, are but little acquainted with it, and confound 
certain illegitimate inferences drawn from it, with hos- 
tility to the system itself, while Anti-Calvinists con« 
tinue to charge the friends of moderate Calvinism, 
with holding those inferences in the face of repeated 
denials, Thisis very unfair. I refer here, in particular, 
to the doctrine of sovereign reprobation, and to what 
is connected with it. It is a fact too, that some who 
wish to be considered the only friends of Calvinism, 
hold ‘sentiments which were by no means held by Cal- 
vin, and not seldom represent sentiments as Arminian, 
which were actually held by him. In a word, let can. 
dour be exercised, and never let those be blamed as ini« 
mical to a particular system, who may be unwilling to 
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admit some unjust and exceptionable inferences, which 
have been rashly drawn from it, because they appear to 
them injurious excrescences, that deform and weaken 
its strength. 


SECTION IV. 


THE SPECIAL PROMISES TO BELIEVERS SEEM TO GIVE 
GROUND FOR DOUBT. | 


Ir has been objected, that the universal salvation of 
children who die in infancy, is inconsistent with the 
peculiar promises concerning the children of believ- 
ers. 

There is a mistake in this objection, in regard to the 
promises which peculiarly respect the families of Christ- 
ians. Those promises do not peculiarly respect their 
infant children as infants, or as beings who are not ac- 
countable agents, but rather apply. to them chiefly cons 
sidered as moral agents, or when they come of age to 
be profited by the means of instruction and example: 
Christian parents are encouraged to prayer in the be- 
half of their offspring, and to diligence in the use of the _ 
means of grace with them, by the promise, that, their 
labour shall not be altogether in vain.*® They are war- 
ranted by the word of the God of truth, to expect, that 
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if they themselves live by the faith of the Son of God, 
if they faithfully discharge all parental duties, and if 
they continue in the devout instruction of their fami- 
lies, and seek to exemplify before them the nature and 
tendency of the gospel in holy tempers, and in the fruits 
of righteousness, then the divine blessing will more or 
less ultimately give success to their endeavours.* <I 
know Abraham,” says God, “that he will command his 
children and his household after him, and they shall 
keep the way of the Lord, to do justice and judgment, 
that the Lord may bring upon Abraham the thing which 
he hath spoken of him.’t It was, then, by Abraham’s 
behaviour towards his family, that the Lord raised up 
among them a seed to serve Him. And in like man- 
ner, it was by believing Israelites in after times, teach- 
ing the things of God to their children in successive 
generations, that “they were led to set their hope in 
God.” «Only take heed to thyself,” said he to Israel, 
“lest thou forget the things which thine eyes have seen, 
—but teach them thy sons and thy son’s sons, that they 
may learn to fear me all the days that they shall live 
upon the earth, and that they may teach their children.} 
Now, it is evident that such promises and precepts: 
chiefly respect such as are capable of receiving instruc< _ 
tion and of yielding to its influence. There is therefore 
nothing in them which can militate against the salva- 
tion of all who die in infancy, from whomsoever they 
may descend. 

I do not mean by this, that the promises concerning 
the families of Christians, do not at all refer to their 
infant children as such. They certainly include an 
assurance to believers, of the salvation of their infant 
seed, should they die in that state. But it does not 
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follow from this, that no others will be saved, or that 
all others shall not. There are no promises of spiritual 
blessings made in scripture to unbelievers as such, and 
of course there can be no promises made them concern- 
ing their seed. But as the fact that many of the com- 
mon benefits of life, which are matters of promise to 
believers, while they are not in the same way promised 
to unbelievers, is quite consistent with the fact, that 
the latter receive them as well as the former, so also 
the promises in question are quite consistent with: the 
universal salvation of the children of the latter... Such 
promises are of use to believers, but if the promises 
of the gospel itself are disregarded, it is evident that 
promises respecting their seed will not profit the un- 
godly. 

We have already seen how the apostle, in Rom. v. 
refutes the false notion of the Jews, that the Gentiles, 
comprehending their infants, were treated as heirs of 
wrath, because they were not connected with the Jewish 
Commonwealth, and were uncircumcised. He does 
this by showing that the moral state of mankind ; and 
of course, that of infants, is determined, not by their 
connexion with the Jewish commonwealth, but by their 
connexion with Adam, and he, thereby, illustrates the 
correspondence which exists between the way in which 
men are subjected to death, with that in which they are 
saved. If infants of the Gentiles suffer through Adam, 
they are also saved through Christ on the same footing © 
as the infants of the Jews. | 

It surely cannot be necessary, in order to settle the 
minds of believers regarding the salvation of their infant 
seed, that all or even the greater part of other infants, 
should, on leaving this world, be shut out from the 
blessing. When God promised to give to Israel a land 
flowing with milk and honey, and promised to bless it 
with peculiar fertility, he did not by this dispensation 
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abandon all care of the Gentiles, for to the latter he 
continued “ to do good ; he gave them rain from heaven, 
—and fruitful seasons, filling their hearts with food 
and gladness.” The example establishes a general prin- 
ciple, namely, that particular promises made to a cer- 
tain body, do not in every case exclude all others from 
every thing thus promised. Whatever particular ad- 
vantages were granted the Jews, in order to answer the 
designs of Providence in relation to the world, . the 
Gentiles were “not left without witness” of the care 
and the goodness of God. 

In like manner the promises in question, so far as 
they include the dying infants of Christians, can only 
show, that besides the general grounds of hope for the 
salvation of all dying in infancy, there are some addi- 
tional ones in favour of the families of believers. 

We have, for example, general promises of the con- 
version of the nations, as well as particular promises of 
the conversion of the Jews. The latter are so far from 
interfering with the former, that the apostle, when rea- 
soning concerning them, connects with the conversion 
of the seed of Abraham, the fulness of the Gentiles.* 
In the performance of the promises to the Fathers con- 
cerning their seed ; we see “a display of faithfulness 
without monopoly, unchanging love to the chosen, but 
no respect of persons.” 

In so far as the promises comprehend the infant seed 
of believers, they by no means involve the idea, that 
the grace of God and the spiritual blessings of the king- 
dom of Christ are imparted by fleshly birth, for they may 
be considered as just confirming and applying to Christ- 
ians in particular, for their comfort and encouragement, 
the general purposes of grace, in regard to all who die 
in a state of infancy. Considered, on the other hand, 
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as referring to their children as moral agents, or as come 
of age to be profited by instruction, and such like re- 
ligious advantages, there can be nothing in them incon- 
sistent with the free operation of the grace of Heaven ; 
** because this grace in its various blessings, being con- 
veyed to sinners by means, it is quite according to the 
natural order of things, that it should accompany those 
means, and flow with them, as it were in the same chan- 
nel.”* In this way Jehovah appears as the God of his 
people in successive generations. 

There can be nothing in this in the least inconsistent 
with the truth, that the members of the spiritual body 
of Christ “are born not of blood, nor of the will of the 
flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God.” But if the 
promises in question, so far as they respect the dying 
infant seed of believers, exclude the dying infants of 
others from the blessings of redemption, it will not be 
so easy to show that this does not involve the idea that 
those blessings are imparted in consequence of fleshly 

_ pirth ; and this, among other things, serves to establish 
“what is now pleaded for. 

Circumcision has been introduced in relation to this 
subject, but that institution was not a seal of the per- 
sonal salvation of those on whom it was performed, but 
of the general truth, that justification could only be had 
through the work of the Messiah, and that it would be 
obtained by every individual of mankind who believed 
in Him. It was not merely a seal, that the blessings of 
which it was a sign, should be obtained by all of the 
circumcised, who believed as Abraham had done; for 
though it was administered only to his seed, and to 
those Gentiles who were in his family, or connected 
with the Israelitish commonwealth, it was a seal of the 
general truth, that every individual of mankind who 
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believed in the Messiah, the uncircumcised as well as 
the circumcised, should be justified as the Patriarch 
had been, while he was uncircumcised.* As a sign, it 
was a means of instruction, and hence it was adminis- 
tered to those respecting whom there was a moral cer- 
tainty, that they would be instructed in its import, or 
in the truth of which it was a seal. It was, therefore, 
designed to confirm a general truth, and is fitly called 
a seal of the righteousness, or the justification’ by 
faith, of the uncircumcised as well as of the circum- 
cised. 

Now, when faith and justification are connected, the 
reference is exclusively to adults, who are capable of 
believing. But we have already seen, that “ It is of 
faith that it might be of grace,” and that this is il- 
lustrated by the salvation of infants, without believs 
ing. 

Circumcision and baptism may be considered as im- 
pressively exhibiting the import of the words of Christ, 
“* Verily I say unto you, whosoever shall not receive the 


kingdom of God as a little child, he shall not enter. 


therein.” The man who receives the kingdom must 
receive it on the same footing as the child, not for his 
faith, or any thing else, as if he could thereby merit its 
blessings, not as the reward of works of righteousness, 
or in the spirit of high-minded self-confidence. Of this 
great truth circumcision was a seal or confirmation, and 
through this truth many had been justified before it was 
instituted, and without it, even afterwards. | 
If, then, the spiritual blessings, of which circumcision 
was a sign; were communicated to uncircumcised be« 
lievers, before, as well as after the coming of Christ, 
would they not also be imparted to uncircumcised in- 
fants who died in infancy ? The former, when connected 
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with what has already been seen, seems clearly to in- 
volve the latter.. 
Circumcision, then, was one of the external means of 
grace, which were granted to Israel, the chief of which 
was ‘the enjoyment of the oracles of God. Now, the 
actual benefit derived from external means, arises from 
the: improvement which is made of them; and as the 
import of circumcision was a matter of after instruction 
to those who received it in infancy, the ultimate spiri- 
tual advantage derived from it, would arise from their 
reception when they grew up, of the great truths of - 
which it was a seal. <‘‘ Circumcision verily profiteth,” 
says Paul, “if thou keep the law; but if thou bea 
breaker of the law, thy circumcision is made uncircum- 
cision.” Thus, though the families of the Jews had 
advantages, in regard to the means of instruction, which 
those of the Gentiles in general had not, yet the latter, 
if they received the truth, however faintly it might be 
revealed to them, were not by their circumstances ex- 
cluded from salvation. If in itself, then, this institu- 
tion did not determine the actual state of its subjects, 
no argument can be drawn from it against the salvation 
of those infants who never received it. At the same 
time, as its administration to children signified that even 
in childhood they were capable subjects of salvation, it 
would lead the believing parent to pray for his child, 
and if it died in infancy, to rejoice in the grace which 
embraced his offspring as well as himself, while, if an 
enlightened character, it would gladden his heart to 
think of the gracious aspect which the institution bore 
towards all children dying at the same time of life, 
The pious Israelites were happy in anticipating the fu- 
ture conversion of the Gentiles,* and even in the sal- 
yation of them at the very time, through the knowledge of 
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the true God, though not circumcised, or in any way con- 
nected with the commonwealth of Israel, for of the sal- 
vation even of such, circumcision was a seal. And on 
the same principle. would an intelligent Jewish parent 
feel happy, in regard to Gentile infants dying in in- 
fancy. 

If it be said, that this view of the subject is calculat- 
ed to make parents careless as to their children, while 
in a state of non-age, it may be replied, that the infer- 
ence is unfounded, because, though till they reach a 
' certain age, children cannot understand or believe, yet 
itis of the first importance for parents so to train them, 
before they reach that age, as to accustom them to ha- 
bits of order, attention, and obedience, as a means of 
furthering the understanding and reception of the truth, 
when their faculties are enlarged, and begin to unfold 
themselves. Before they can. comprehend any thing 
about God, they may be taught to know that they ought 
to obey their parents, what it is to offend them,—what 
it is to be punished for a fault, and what it is to be 
pardoned, and even what it is to be pardoned through 
the intercession of another. Now, as the gospel meets 
such ideas, this instruction will tend to enable them to 
understand it, when it speaks of a heavenly Father, 
of obedience and sin, of punishment and forgiveness, 
and of the work and mediation of Christ. This prepa 
ratory discipline must be considered as included in the 
precepts, which have just been quoted. 

If it be said, that the belief of the universal salvation 
of infants, may tend to cause parents to be the less fer- 
vent in prayer for their infant children, it is sufficient 
to say in reply, that of the time of the departure of 
their children, parents are generally ignorant —that 
prayer should be offered up for a blessing on the pre- 
paratory discipline, of.which I have just been speaking, 
that if it shall please the Lord to spare them, they may 
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soon be brought to the knowledge and faith of the gos« 
pel; and that as we know not how soon the Lord may 
be pleased to renovate even the heart of an infant, it is 
for us to implore his gracious influence in the behalf of 
their souls, that whether they live or die they may be 
the Lord’s. Some children are so sanctified from the 
womb, as was John the Baptist, that when life is pre- 
served, they welcome the gospel from their earliest 
years ; and is not this a powerful stimulus to prayer in 
their behalf, from the earliest period of their being ? 

No one surely can for a moment suppose, that the 
promise of a blessing on the religious advantages en- 
joyed by the advancing children of pious parents, ex- 
cludes from the hope of mercy those young people whose 
parents are irreligious, and who have not the privilege 
of the instructions and example, and the fervent prayers 
of a devout parentage. Were it so, how could the 
church of God ever extend beyond the precincts of the 
families of those who are already connected with it ? 
Blessed be God that in his abundant grace he often 
brings young people to the knowledge and faith of the 
gospel, who, so far from enjoying the advantages of a 
pious family, have been brought up in the midst of care- 
lessness, folly and sin! 

Now, if the promises of a blessing on the use of 
means with the advancing children of religious parents, 
do not exclude from the hope of salvation, the grown 
up young people of families who have no such advantages, 
will it be argued that the ground on which we are 
assured of the salvation of the departed infants of 
Christians, affords no hope concerning the infants of 
others? If it be said, that those of the advanced chil- 
dren of unbelievers who are saved, are such as believe 
the gospel, it may be replied, that as faith itself is not 
the ground of acceptance, there is nothing in the gift 
ef eternal life te the infants of such, without faith, 
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which is at all inconsistent with the plan of redemption ; 
for it is a manifestation of the same grace which ap-« 
pears in leading any such adults to believe, and thus 
saving their souls. On the contrary, the denial of the 
salvation of such infants, seems to proceed on the prin- 
ciple, that faith is somehow the ground of acceptance, 
and so tends to darken the doctrine of the grace of 
God. On no just principle, therefore, can we grant 
that the former are saved, without granting that the 
latter may be so. Was not Abijah, the son of Jeroboam, 
for instance, a partaker of the grace of God, while yet 
but a child? And was not Josiah the son of Amon a 
partaker of it too at avery early period?* And can 
we tell when the good work was begun, or have we the 
least ground to suppose, that had they died in infancy 
they would have perished ? To maintain that the grown 
up children of ungodly parents may be saved because 
they are capable of believing, but that the infants of 
such cannot, or shall not, because they are incapable of 
believing, is to make faith itself in some degree the 
ground of acceptance with God, and so to derogate from 
the glory of divine grace. 

I shall again advert to the objection, that to maintain 
the certainty of the salvation of all who die in infancy, 
is calculated to induce parents to be less fervent in 
prayer for their. children while in that state, or when 
they are apparently dying in it, because they will con- 
clude, that in such circumstances there is little or no 
call for supplications in their behalf. In addition to 
what has already been said, in reply to this objection, 
it remains to be observed, that it proceeds upon the 
principle that some, even of the infants of Christian 
parents, may eternally perish, for otherwise there could 
be no uncertainty on the subject. If, again, there be 
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no uncertainty in regard to the salvation of the dying in- 
fants of believing parents, then the objection is as strong 
against this view of the subject, as against that which 
is now pleaded for. It follows, then, that those who 
make this objection, so far from considering the pro- 
mises respecting the children of believers, as including 
the certain salvation of all of them who die in infancy, 
actually think that a great degree of uncertainty hangs 
upon the subject. Now, do any who take this 
view of the subject, feel the smallest scruple as to 
the propriety of praying for the salvation of the dying 
infants of unbelievers? And if they do not, they of 
course allow that at least some of the infants of such 
may be saved, for if they do not believe this, why do 
they pray for them any more than for fallen angels? 
On this principle they ought only to pray for the con- 
version of the parents, and not in the first instance, in 
behalf of the children. yt 

It is to be hoped, however, that none will say, that 
it is sinful to pray for such children, and that no Chris- 
tian will fail to pray that they may be saved. Indeed, 
it is generally allowed, even by those who hesitate as 
to the salvation of all infants, that some of the infants, 
even of unbelievers, shall be savad. 

If, then, the objectors in question allow that some of 
the infant children of unbelievers may be saved, what 
is this but saying of them what. they say of the infant 
children of believers, for the objection supposes that 
all, even of such, are not to be saved? Is not this com- 
pletely to give up the point ? Does it not place the in- 
fant children of believers and unbelievers as much on a. 
par, as does their indiscriminate salvation? In vain, 
therefore, is any objection on this ground brought 
against the sentiment now pleaded for. If again it be said, 
that there is a certainty of the salvation of the infants 
of believers, but not of other infants, then, as has been 
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hinted, the objection is as applicable to Christian prayer, 
in regard to the former, as it is on the principle, that 
all infants are saved. ! 
This objection supposes, too, that such parents deem 
it needless, if not absurd, to pray for that of which we. 
have a promise, or of the accomplishment of which we 
are certain. But will any pious and rightly informed 
parent reason in this way? David had a promise made 
him, that his house and kingdom should be established 
for ever, and yet no sooner did he hear it, than we find 
him praying that it might be accomplished. “ And 
now, O Lord God, the word that thou hast spoken 
concerning thy servant, and concerning his house, esta- 
blish it for ever, and do as thou hast said.’* After 
making many promises to his people, God says, ‘I will 
yet for this be inquired of by the house of Israel to do 
it for them.” When Daniel knew that the time of 
deliverance from Babylon was at hand, he became the 
more earnest in prayer for it.[ Are not. Christians 
assured that the knowledge of the Lord shall cover the 
earth as the waters cover the sea, and does not this as- 
surance encourage and stimulate to prayer, instead of 
causing them to relax in it? And will not the assur- 
ance that their infant offspring, when taken hence, are 
removed to the heavenly paradise, call forth the aspir- 
ations of a devout and a thankful heart? Will it not 
lead parents to devote them tothe God of all grace, and 
the Father of mercies? And when they sit. by the 
death-bed of their departing infants, will not this con- 
fidence endear to them the cross and resurrection of the 
heavenly Adam, will it not enlarge their views of the 
exuberant grace of God; of the glory of the work of 
Christ and of the preciousness and suitableness of the 
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hope of the gospel? and will it not attract their hearts 
towards the God of all consolation, whose glorious per- 
fections are employed in bringing good out of evil, and 
in making all things to work together for the present 
and the future blessedness of his people? And can 
views and feelings such as these cause to restrain prayer 
before God? Far, very far from it. 

That the scriptures say more respecting the children 
of pious parents, than those of others, and that particu- 
lar promises are made regarding them, may be accounted 
for by the following considerations:—F rst, Pious pa- 
rents alone can properly vaJue the blessing, and it is 
therefore reasonable to expect, that less will be said in 
relation to others. Since God often bereaves his people 
of their children, it is to be expected, that he will afford 
them that consolation, which to them is peculiarly de- 
lightful. Secondly, The design of scripture is to ex- 
hibit the church of God chiefly as it appears in this 
world, and therefore, little comparatively is said of the 
children of those who are in no way connected with it. 
The general declarations respecting the universality of 
death, in consequence of Adam’s sin, and the resurrec- 
tion as the fruit of the work of Christ, are of themselves 
quite sufficient. Zhirdly, The scriptures dwell on the 
circumstances of pious families, because such enjoy the 
means of salvation, and because it is their object, as we . 
have seen, to encourage parents in the faithful and 
diligent use of them, by representing the divine blessing 
as descending from generation to generation, where they 
are enjoyed and improved.* What more natural than 
this, when we consider that God worketh by means 
adapted to the end. There is nothing, therefore, in 
this that militates against the universal salvation of in« 
fants dying in infancy. 
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This is confirmed by the fact, that God has in several 
instances expressed his regard for children, irrespective 
of the piety of their parents, and even for the children 
of rebellious idolaters, as, for example, in Isaiah lvii. 5. 
Ezek. xvi. 20, 21. In the latter of these passages, he 
calls the children his, because in giving them to their 
parents, he still retained his right to them, so that in 
putting them to death, there was robbery as well as 
cruelty exercised. But the regard expressed for them, 
implies more than what arises simply from their being 
his property, as the Creator. It is allowed by Mr. 
Boston, that “‘ These might be God’s children, as being 
heirs of God and the kingdom of heaven, though thus 
barbarously slain by their parents.”* Setting aside this 
passage, then the general principle, that the infants of 
the ungodly may at death enter the kingdom of heaven, 
is distinctly admitted by him, so that in his view, there 
is nothing in the thing itself, that is inconsistent with 
scripture. In Jeremiah xix. 3—6, God associates the 
injuries inflicted on infants, who were burned in sacri- 
fice to Baal, with the base and daring affronts offered 
to himself, by the worship of the idol. “ And although 
occasion too often occurred, for expressing indignation 
at the latter, it seems as if so monstrous a crime were 
eapable of grievous aggravation from the former ; hence, 
we rarely, if ever, find idolatry itself denounced in terms 
so adapted to thrill through the heart, and fill it with 
horrific apprehensions. Compassion for injured infants, 
goads on the flashes of celestial wrath, and mercy towards 
them, redoubles the thunder of holy indignation. Can 
it then be supposed, that He who in language so tre« 
mendous, undertook to avenge their temporal injuries, 
was at the same time intending to destroy them for ever!”’t 


* Miscellaneous Questions, Quest. VI, 
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It has been said that the certainty of the salvation of 
all dying in infancy is calculated to do away our horror 
at the practice of infanticide. But does not this apply 
7 so far to the sentiment, that the departed infants of 
believers are all saved; for as some of the adult chil- 
dren of such reject the gospel, it may, on the same 
principle, be said that it were better to murder all the 
infants of believers, than to leave them to grow up to 
be capable of despising their privileges. Besides, is it 
right to do evil that good may come? If even the souls 
of the martyrs are represented as crying to God in 
language expressive of their abhorrence of the foul of- 
fence which deprived them of life, may not the mur- 
derers of infants feel as if they lived to plead against 
them in the other world? Though the infants at Beth- 
lehem went to glory, does that lessen our horror at the 
cruelty of Herod? The law of God, and not his pur- 
poses, of whatever kind, must be the rule of duty. 

The sentiment which restricts salvation to the de- 
parted infants of believers, involves the notion that 
the infants of unbelievers are punished, not only on ac- 
count of the sin of Adam, but also because of the sins 
of their immediate parents. If it-be said, that such are 
not punished for the sins of their parents, but are only 
in consequence of them, left to suffer the evils to which 
they are exposed as descendants of Adam, it may be said 
in reply, that in regard to the season and measure of 
mere temporal calamities, this is quite admissible ; for 
the whole temporal consequences of the sin of Adam, 
are by no means removed, and in regard to these one 
event happeneth to the righteous and to the wicked 
among adults, and not a little of them falls to the 
lot of children. But when applied to the everlasting 
condition of such, it is in direct opposition to the scrip- 
ture representation of the connexion between the medi- 
ation of Christ, and their resurrection from the dead ; 
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and also to the view there given of the nature and rule 
of the final judgment. The former, we have seen, in- 
volves the salvation of all departed infants, and as the — 
latter will proceed on the ground of personal deeds, the © 
same conclusion is thereby established, because, in re=- — 
gard to personal moral deeds and individual accounta- 
bility, ail infants are upon a level, whether descended. 
from believers or unbelievers. 

No principle can be just, which would ‘a away the 
distinction so carefully preserved in the scriptures, be- 
tween Adamand ordinary ancestors. It is true, that there: 
is a connexion between the behaviour of Christian pas 
rents, and the character of their offspring, because there: 
is a connexion established between the fulfilment of the 
promises of God, and the attention of his people, to the 
use of appointed means, with their children. . ‘« To ex« 
pect the one without the other, is not trust in God; but 
unwarrantable presumption.” It is reasonable to con-. 
clude, that where appropriate means are employed, 
there the blessings of Heaven will descend, to give: 
them effect. But we are speaking of mere infants, who 
are not the subjects of such means. For them indeed, 
prayer may, and ought to be offered up, but this is a. 
different thing from using means with them. The ase: 
surance that when such die, they enter into life, will. 
not, as we have seen, lead to restrain prayer in their, 
behalf. Christians know, that the promises of God do: 
not operate as encouragements to indolence, but as in« 
centives to activity, and that in like manner, they ex« 
cite to prayer, rather than make indifferent in regard to 
it. But there is nothing in this, that makes the eter- 
nity of an infant entire ets to turn on the. behaviour of 
a parent. 

Is it not the doctrine of scripture, that Adam ceased 
to be a public head as soon as he sinned? The fate of 
his offspring was not connected with his after conduct, 
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a public character. But if the everlasting fate of mere 
infants is made to depend on the conduct of their im- 
mediate parents, is not this to establish a multitude of 
public heads, so far resembling Adam, as at least to 
weaken what the scriptures say of the peculiarity of 
his public character ? 

It is true, as has just been stated, that there is a cons 
nexion between the state of children and the behaviour 
of their parents ; and this appears in irreligious as well 
as pious families, because if parents neglect their duty, 
ehildren often grow up and die in a course of transgres« 
sion. But to this, the words of God to Ezekiel fully 
apply, “If thou dost not speak, to warn the wicked 
from his way, that wicked man shall die in his iniquity, 
but his blood will I require at thine band.”* On this 
principle, the unfaithful parent will be held answerable 
for the blood of his child, but yet that child shall die in 
his own iniquity, because he will be judged according 
to the light which he had, or might have had, if he had 
used the means, which were in his power. But this 
has no relation to the departed infants of such parents, 
for it is assumed in the whole of this reasoning, that 
_ such were never moral or accountable agents, and had 
not their faculties sufficiently developed to be capable 
of actual sin, whether in voluntarily following a bad 
example, or in rejecting the means of knowledge, which 
might be around them. There is nothing, therefore, in 
such cases, of the same nature with the relation of the 
human race, to their public head Adam. : 

- [ shall here introduce a remark or two, in relation to 
baptism, because objections in regard to the subject in 
question, are sometimes taken from it. 

The children of professing Christians are baptised be- 


* Ezek. xxxiii, 8. 
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cause there is a moral certainty that they will be the 
subjects of spiritual instruction in the great truths of 
which it is a sign, and will be put in training for the 
full fellowship of the people of God. But if on grow- 
ing up, they do not hold the truth in the knowledge of 
which they have been instructed, they must be treated 
accordingly. It is with them as with the Israelites who 
were to enjoy the blessing of which circumcision was a 
sign, if they did not apostatize, and as they were inca 
pable of apostatizing while they were infants, it follows 
that if they died in infancy, they should be called to 
the heavenly inheritance. Now, we have already seen 
that this did not exclude the uncircumcised from the 
blessing, and the same may be said in relation to bap- 
tism. Its being a token of a general truth, as circume 
cision was, warrants the application of what is said of 
the latter also to it. 

The notion, that regeneration, or final salvation is 
necessarily connected with this institution, is at utter 
variance with scripture. The institutions of Heaven, 
are but signs of spiritual things, and do not in them- 
selves seal the salvation of any who partake of them.* 


Baptism is a sign of the saving truth, and of that change 


which is necessary to the enjoyment of its blessings. It 
is not a token, that the individual to whom it is admi« 
nistered, whether young or old, is himself a partaker of. 
those blessings, though it is a token, that in his present 
state, he is capable of receiving them, inasmuch as it is 
a token that in every case in which we have seen sin 
reigning unto death, the power and the grace of Jesus 
are sufficient to save, and it is strikingly suited to those 
who are to be considered as disciples under training for 
the services and enjoyments of the kingdom of Christ. 
It is, in particular, a sensible illustration of the need 


* 1 Peter iii. 21. Acts viii. 13, 22, 22. 
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which its subjects have of those blessings of which it is 
a sign, and of the means by which they have been pro- 
vided of God, and is of course, designed to be an illus- 
tration of the gospel, for the purpose of instruction. It 
is therefore a sign of those truths in which all are con- 
cerned, and ought to be instructed, and it is to be ad- 
ministered to those respecting whom there is a moral 
certainty that they will actually in due time be in- 


structed in them, as is the case with the households of 
- believers. Being, as the ancient token was, a sign of 


the general truth, that salvation is to be obtained only 

through faith in Christ, and of that purification or 

change which is necessary to the enjoyment of the bless- 

ing, and being, like it too, a rite in which the subject 

is passive, it is, like it, applied to them as matter for 

future contemplation. It is thus a means of ‘instruct- 
ing by signs, which at once assists the parent in the 

family, and the public teacher in his teaching, and those 

who. are taught, in understanding what they are in- 

structed in. 

» This accounts for its being connected with the preach- 
ing of the gospel, for as it is a sign of the great truths 
of salvation, what more natural than that it should ac- 
company the preaching of it as a sign of those truths; 
and be administered to all who were ready to submit to 
them, and to all respecting whom there is a moral cer- 
tainty that they will be taught them. 

.. This institution, therefore, has a particular respect 
to the work of future instruction, and is a means of aid- 
ing in it, and it is as a sensible illustration of the truth, 
that adults themselves profit by reflecting on it. Since, 
then, it does not determine the actual state of its sub- 
jects, no argument can be drawn from it against the 
salvation of those who never received it. Much is of- 
ten said about the doctrines of the Reformation, but 
there is nothing in the sentiment now pleaded for that 
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is inconsistent with these doctrines. It was no part of 
the system of the Reformation to restrict salvation to 
such as received baptism. So far from this, it merits 
particular attention, that ene of the errors of Antichrist, 
abjured by the Scots Reformers, was his cruel sentence 
against children dying without it. It is of great im- 
portance to give every institution its proper place, with- 
out elevating it too high on the one hand, or underrat- 
ing it on the other. But as it is not meant to say more 
on this subject than the present question seca to re- 
quire, I pursue it no farther. 

It may be added, that the salvation of infants de- 
scended from ungodly parents, serves in some measure 
to account for much of the kindness and long-suffering 
which are often exercised towards the enemies of God. 
For the sake of their children, benefits may frequently 
be granted to the irreligious, as the tares are spared for 
the sake of the wheat. The eye of God is upon more 
than the present generation, and for the sake of those 
who are yet unborn, the lot of the present race may of- 
ten be regulated. Not only is an ungodly character 
spared that he may have space for repentance—he may 
have a child, or children, for whose sake he is prosper- 
ae 

Let Christian parents be attentive to the duty of 
*“‘ bringing up their children in the nurture and admo- 
nition of the Lord.” The language of God to every 
Christian parent, is that’ of Pharaoh’s daughter to the 
mother of Moses, “Take this child and nurse it for 

e.” Let not this sacred obligation be forgotten. And 
while it is remembered, let the promise of a blessing on 
parental endeavours encourage, stimulate, and delight 
the mind. Even should no good fruit appear while the 
parents are alive, it may spring forth when their heads 
are in the dust. Whatever may be the case with indi- 
viduals who may abuse the best advantages, yet on the 
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whole, the work of God shall flourish where his way is 
kept, for race unto race shall praise him, and one gene- 
ration shall tell his works to another. Such are the 
promises that there is great room for parental prayer, 
exertion, and example ; while there is a high degree of 
encouragement to abound in all of them. Let parents 
fervently pray for their offspring, and labour to impress 
at an early period on their hearts, the unutterable im- 
portance of unseen and eternal things. Let them com- 
mend them to Him who folded children in his arms, 
and blessed them. What are temporal advantages, 
when. they expose to the snares and the dangers of this 
evil world? What are worldly accomplishments when 
compared with the blessing of “seeing our children 
walking in the truth?” Let our language to them 
be,— 


Dear cherish’d babes, if you should have 
To travel far alone, 

And weep by turns at many a grave, 
Before you reach your own ; 

May He who bade you weep, be nigh 

To wipe away your tears, 

And point you toa world on high 

Beyond these mournful years. 

Yet, if it be His holy will, 

I pray that, hand in hand, 

We all may travel many a hill 

Of this the pilgrim’s land, 

With Zion’s shining gate in view, 

Through every danger rise, 

AND FORM A FAMILY ANEW, 

UNBROKEN IN THE SKIES. - 


& 


CONCLUSION. 


THE preceding reflections appear decidedly to show, 
that the question respecting the salvation of infants 
ought not to be shunned as an intrusion into “ those 
secret things which belong only to God.” It seems to 
be an evident conclusion, from every view which the 
scriptures exhibit of the will of the Almighty, that all 
of them dying in infancy are saved. 

Bereaved parents may therefore console themselves 
with the exquisitely pleasing consideration, that their 
departed infants have gone to “a better, even the hea- 
venly country.” And must it not endear the scriptures 
to a Christian, that while they exhibit to himself the 
way of peace, they also direct his views to the celestial 
world as the place whither the objects of his tenderest 
affections have gone, and where he expects to join them 
when the days of his sojourning on earth shall be end= 
ed. How gratifying the thought, of having, as it were, 
a part of ourselves in the kingdom of God! « When 
these tenderest of ties bind too strongly to the earth, 
our merciful Father loosens them, and fastens the knot 
nearer to Himself; and surely we have much more need 
of ties to heaven than of ties to earth. Although the 
chief reason why our affections should be above, is, that 
there Jesus sitteth at the right hand of God, yet this 
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surely is not at all inconsistent with our feeling the in- 
fluence of subordinate ties. ‘The pleasure which David 
experienced was not sinful, when he comforted himself 
with the thought, “I shall go to him, although he shall 
not return to me.” Shall we then soon follow our de- 
parted offspring, and has not this a tendency to moder- 
ate our grief? Does it not remind us of the vanity of 
life? If this world were our final, or even our long 
home, we might be justified in feeling a deeper interest 
in its things; but we are here only for a day, and is it 
not our chief concern rather to be diligent, to be found 
of the Saviour in peace, than inconsolably to bewail the 
departure of others? Hear a Christian say, after bury- 
ing his child, “ And now one of our family is gone to 
take possession of the sepulchre in all our names. Ere 
long I shall lie down with my child.—It is a warning 
of Providence, that these concluding days of my life may 
be more regular, more spiritual, more useful than the 
former.” 

Parents are apt, when their children are taken away, 
and particularly when breach follows upon breach, to 
think with Jacob, that nothing remains for them, “but 
to go mourning to the grave, because they are not.” 
The mind often takes a melancholy pleasure in hover- 
ing about the cause of its grief. In calling up every 
thing in the life, sickness, and death of the departed, 
its afflictions frequently return, and with accumulated 
force, and their acuteness can'be known by none but 
such as have experienced them. The trial doubtless is 
heavy, but let us think of Job, in whom deep parental 
feeling and ardent piety were strikingly blended, and 
like him, let us bow to the will of God, “ who gave and 
who hath taken away ;” and say from the heart, * Bless- © 
ed be the name of the Lord.” We would not say to a 
bereaved parent, “dismiss your grief and dry up your ~ 
tears.” It would be Pong Indeed it is impossi- 
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ble. To a certain degree, he may give vent to his grief. 
It will help to ease his heart when overwhelmed. It 
is often fellowed by salutary effects. But grief may be 
indulged to excess. When it impairs the health, unfits 
for duty, leads to overlook our remaining comforts, to 
repine against God, and to be indifferent to the sorrows 
of others, it is positively sinful. Why grieve thus im- 
mediately, when we know that they are taken from the 
evil tocome? ‘The hope of their being transplanted 
into a more salutary clime, there to rebloom in everlast- 
ing vigour, and the reflection, that if they had been 
spared, they would have been unavoidably exposed to 
innumerable temptations, from which, if even our lives 
were spared, we should yet be unable to screen them, 
ought to settle our minds.” 

Yes, there is a pleasure in seeing them safe before 
us, instead of leaving them exposed to temptation and 
sin. How different the feelings of a parent bereaved 
of his infants, from those of Aaron, when Nadab and 
Abihu fell in the act of rebellion, and from those of 
Eli, when his sons fell “‘ in one day,” as an express to- 
ken of the Divine displeasure ! They lost their children 
in circumstances the most distressing, and yet they bow- 
ed with profound submission to the will of Heaven. 
But he who removed our infants, has seemed to say, 
“What I do thou knowest not now, but thou shalt 
know hereafter ; patiently suffer this little one to come 
unto me, for of such is my kingdom composed. ‘ Ve- 
rily, I say unto you, their angels do always behold the 
face of my Father.’ If I take away your child, I take 
it away to myself.’ Is not this infinitely beyond any 
thing you could do for it? Could you say to it, if it 
had lived, thon shalt ‘weep no more, the days of thy 
mourning are ended.’ Could you show it any thing in 


this world like ‘ the glory of God, and of the Lamb? 
| I 
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Could you raise it to any honour here like Sree 
a crown of life.’”* 

If it has seemed meet to God, that the allotted three- 
score years and ten, should be spent rather in heaven 
than on earth, is there any reason for inconsolable an- 
guish? Our departed infants have attained the end of 
their creation, so that there is no reason for saying, 
‘*Why were they brought forth for the tomb?” To 
please us by calling them ours, is but a very subordinate 
reason for their being born. That they might be a part of 
His inheritance and glory, who condescended to become 
an infant of days, and to show the sovereignty of Him 
who calleth things which are not, to be for ever with 
himself, to bring to nought things that are, form infi- 
nitely higher reasons for bringing multitudes into the 
world who abide not in it till they can discern between 
good and evil. To grieve us even for our profit is not 
the sole reason why they are consigned to an early grave. 
This is the passage by which even they must be brought 
into the presence of God, and this is the time when he 
pleases to call for them. How animating the thought, 
that those powers which were but beginning to unfold 
themselves, are now expanding, and employed amid 
the glories of the heavenly paradise. Whether they 
were spared for a season, and multiplied attractions 
and endearments, or were cut off from the womb, and 
had the allotment which Job so passionately wished 
had been his, the same end has been answered. Their 
short-lived existence on earth, may appear as a kind of 
blank, but God does nothing in vain. Their life below, 
short as it was, has served to introduce the eternal state, 
as well as the life of the hoary headed Patriarch. At 
the same time, their death by its effects will impress a 


* Cecil’s Friendly Visit to the House of Mourning. © 
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character on the eternity of surviving witnesses, rela- 
tives and friends. Let bereaved parents then say, “It 
is well with the child.” “It is the Lord, let him do 
what seemeth good in his sight.’ He who wept at the 
grave of Lazarus, hath hallowed the tears of affection, 
but he forbids us to sorrow, as if there were no hope. 
While you weep as nature feels, and indeed ought to 
feel, for otherwise the providence could not profit you, 
beware of nursing melancholy, and cherishing a mor- 
bid sensibility. May not the child say to you, “If ye 
loved me, ye would rejoice, because I have got home te 
my Father.” If the hope of going to the Saviour ani- 
mates your heart, is not the thought, that the happy 
spirit will never “return to you” in this evil world, 
likewise fraught with consolation? “ Staying only to 
wash away its native impurity in the laver of regenera- 
tion, it bade a speedy adieu to time and terrestrial things 
—just looked on the light, and then withdrew into the 
more inviting regions of undisturbed repose.—Happy 
voyager ! no sooner launched, than arrived at the ha- 
ven.”* 

_ It is the Gospel alone, which can enlighten the shades 
of the valley of death, open a delightful prospect be- 
yond the desolations of the grave, and mark out the 
path to glory, honour, and immortality. No real alle- 
viation of grief can be had, but in the character of the 
Man of Sorrows, who now liveth as the only mediator 
between Ged and men, and who, from cordial sympathy, 
can speak to the heart, and by his grace can heal its 
deepest and most painful wounds. 

When a bereaved parent feels all the force and tender- 
ness of parental love, and while his heart bleeds for the 
loss of his children, let him ponder this precious record, 
«Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord 
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pitieth them that fear him ;” and let the disconsolate 
mother dwell on these words, ““ As one whom hts mother 
eomforteth, so will I comfort you ;” and surély while 
they are charmed with their beauty, the soul will draw 
from these declarations, the richest, the most endearing, 
and the most effectual consolations. ‘Their own feelings 
will help them to understand the warmth and the ten- 
derness of the love of heaven. 

It is delightful to repose on Him, who can enter into 
our every feeling, can effectually succour us in the day 
of trial, and with power can say, “ Weep not, the child 
is not dead but sleepeth.” <I am the resurrection and 
the life.’ <«*O thou afflicted and tossed with the tem- 
pest ; when thou sae through the waters, I will be 
with thee.” 3 

While the Christian parent is consoled by the thought, 
that his departed children have been washed in the blood 
of the Lamb ; he rejoices also in the faith, that the 
same blood can cleanse away all his own manifold and 
aggravated sins. He sees in that blood, not merely that 
the direct result of the sin of Adam shall be done away, 
but the pledge that none shall be excluded from its pu- 
rifying efficacy, who put their trust in it, and he passes’ 
from the former to the superior glory of the latter ma- 
nifestation of grace. 

Are not irreligious parents, then, solemnly admonish- 
ed by what is said of their deceased infant offspring, to 
seek deliverance through the same atonement and re- 
surrection, which have opened to the latter the kingdom 
of heaven. What a mercy, if the death of the child’ 
prove the life of the parent; by leading the latter to 
seek for consolation, where alone it can be had! And, 
oh! what a blessing, when, after wearying themselves 
seeking rest, and finding none, the eyes of the unhappy 
are opened to perceive the well of life, and their ears to 
hear the melodious sounds of that message, which calms 
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the alarm occasioned by guilt, and soothes the sorrows 
of the afflicted sufferer. It is the Gospel alone which 
at once brings us to God, and as it were, restores to us 
our friends. 
How dreadful the thought, when properly realized, 
that if bereayed unbelieving parents continue strangers 
to the power of the Gospel, they and their children are 
separated for ever? Without a change of mind you can- 
not go to them, and think of having a part of yourself, 
and a part so dear to you now in remembrance, for ever 
fixed, far from you, beyond the impassable gulf, if 
you do not embrace the Gospel. Think of being kept 
by your unbelief and unholiness, from enjoying their 
bliss. Think, and be entreated to come to the Saviour, 
through whom alone you can meet the departed in glory. 
It is painful to hear parents speaking in a vague man- 
ner, of the happiness of their beloved offspring, and to 
see them fondly cherishing the hope of meeting them 
again in heaven, while yet they are living in the care- 
less neglect of the genuine Gospel of Christ, and are 
evidently governed by principles, which altogether unfit 
them for the celestial temple. Men cannot always be 
wholly unconcerned about a future state, and when be-~ 
reaved of those who were dear to their hearts, and ob- 
liged to think of death and eternity, it is natural to 
wish to cherish the hope, that the departed may still be 
happy, and that at the'close of life, they may meet them 
in the realms of bliss. There is a way of acting and 
speaking on this subject, which calls for no sacrifice, 
leads to no diminution of eagerness in earthly pursuits, 
and which, instead of exposing to the charge of fanati-« 
cism, is reckoned highly becoming, even by the world. 
They know, that they cannot be here for ever, and they 
are glad to think of heaven, as a reserve, when they 
must leave the earth. But how different that state of 
mind, which by faith, and hope, and fellowship with 
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God, gives access to the blessedness of heaven, even 


while below! 


The fact of the salvation of their infant dead, may be 


improved for the advantage of unbelievers. It serves’ 
to soothe even ‘heir sorrows, and it also serves to re- 
commend to them the gospel of peace; while it is like- 
wise calculated to excite them to serious inquiries re- 
specting themselves. In the hands of a skilful instruc- 
tor, it may be made the means of awakening their fears. 
And will not charity, which is nothing else than love; 
lead their Christian friends to endeavour to arouse them 
from a state of blind security? Is it net more an exer- 
cise of kindness to do this before it is too late, than to 
flatter them, that all is well while ruin is at hand ? 
What will it avail unbelievers, that their children 
are in heaven? As the presence of Abraham there did 
not procure the admittance of his son, the rich man in 
the parable, so neither will the presence of the child 


there procure the admittance of his parent. Will it not - 


be dreadful for parents to see their children sitting in 
the kingdom of God, while “they themselves are shut 
out,” notwithstanding of the hope which they fondly 
indulged, of meeting with them there ? 

On the other hand, how cheering to a Christian’s 


heart is the well founded assurance, that though the 


earthly bond which jomed him to his infant dead, is 
for ever broken, there is a bond which death never 
can dissolve!- ‘* They are not lost, but gone before.” 
We and they shall yet meet to celebrate for ever, in 
delightful communion, the riches and the glories of re- 
deeming love. 

In that world the extent of the curse, from which 
infants shall have been saved, will be well understood, 


and their grateful praises will ascend to “ the throne of 


the heavenly grace.” 
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‘¢ Babes thither caught from womb and breast, 
Claim’d right to sing above the rest ; 

__ Because they found the happy shore, 
They never saw nor sought before.”* 


Shall Rachel, then, yet weep and refuse to be com- 
forted, because her children “ are not?’t Let her 
listen to the voice which assures her that “ there is 
hope in their end,” and that “ her children shall come 
again from the land of the enemy,” for “ the last enemy 
death shall be destroyed,” and they skall come again 
from the grave “ to their own border,” even to that 
country of which Canaan was a figure. 


*¢ Seed under ground is still its owner’s care, 
And evening suns but set to rise more fair.” 


What can be meant by “ coming to their own border,” 
but obtaining eternal life in the heavenly Canaan, for 
whatever reference there may be supposed to be to the 
restoration of the captives in Babylon, this must be 
viewed as a figure of a higher deliverance. The mur- 
dered infants of Bethlehem were heirs of the celestial 
Jand, for it is called their own border, or lot. There is 
hope in thine end,” or “‘ thy last end,” geri God, “ how- 
ever dark present appearances may be.” 

What a great proportion of the human race die in 
infancy, all of whom shall at last appear as the trophies 
of the Saviour’s grace, as the purchase of his blood, and 
as the reward of his sorrows. To these will be added, 
all of every age and clime who were taught to know- 
and to embrace that truth “ which saves and sets the 
sinner free ;’ and in both classes “ he will be glorified 


* Ralph Erskine’s Gospel Sonnets. 
+ Jer. xxxi. 12—17.. Matth. it. 17, 18. 
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and admired.” The voice of the redeemed will be the 
voice of a great, even of an innumerable multitude, and 


‘as the voice of many waters, and the noise of mighty - 


thunders,” saying, ‘‘ Worthy is the Lamb that was 


slain, to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, and 


strength, and honour, and glory, and blessing.” * Sal- 
vation to him that sitteth upon the throne, and unte 
the Lamb for ever and ever.” 

What an exalted view does this give of the plan of 
redemption! Here is a new creation infinitely surpass- 
ing the old, and a blessedness infinitely higher than 
that of the earthly paradise. How glorious to see the 
powers of darkness foiled with their own weapons, and 
upon their own ground! The greatest evil has become, 
through the overruling providence of Heaven, the oc- 
casion of the greatest good. In the new creation there 
are features of the character of God exhibited which 
must otherwise have been hid, while on such of them 
as his other works serve to discover, there is thrown a 
high additional brilliancy. 

If, according to the original constitution established 
with Adam, his posterity, had he continued obedient, 
would have inherited immortal life in a paradisaical 
world, there is much more reason on the ground of the 
work of Christ, to look for new heavens and a new 
earth, in which the redeemed shall enjoy the blessed- 
ness of the celestial paradise, where, in the effulgent 
light of the divine glory, they shell be satisfied for ever 
with the likeness of God. . 

Through him who hath conquered death, we have 

‘the hope of a glorious body which will fit us for the 
‘immediate vision of ‘the Majesty on high,” a blessing, 
for the enjoyment of which, the hody even of Adam in 

innocence, was by no means adapted. It is the hope 
of such a body, that gives a glory to the life and incor- 
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ruption which are brought to light through the gospel. 
There is a grandeur about this plan of redemption, 
which may well make Christians to rejoice, that “ if 
sin hath reigned over their infant offspring unto death, 
much more will grace reign through righteousness unto 
their eternal life, by Jesus Christ our Lord.” By him 
all obstructions to the exercise of grace have been ho- 
nourably removed ; and now, therefore, the stream of 
the divine bounty may continue freely to flow to the 
infinite display of that exuberant goodness, in which 
Jehovah exults as the glory of his character. 

While the Christian rests his hope as a sinner, on the 
perfect atonement of the Saviour, his enjoyment, instead 
of being damped as formerly, by the remembrance of 
God, is enlarged in proportion as he dwells upon his 
glory. No longer is it merely his endeavour to keep 
within the limits of that kind and degree ef wicked- 
ness, on which he vainly fancied that the vengeance of 
Heaven would never be poured. No longer does he 
oppose the mercy of God to the perfection of his justice, 
for in the gospel of peace he sees how God is at once 
just and merciful in perfection. And feeling the 
ground on which he himself rests so secure, he can with 
confidence leave his children upon it. 

Let the thought, then, of the blessedness of their 
departed infants, quicken the progress of Christians to 
the land of immortality, holiness and joy. Let them 
rest on that word, which is able to fill with confidence 
and hope, even when descending the vale of the shadow 
of death, when, like a ship unmooring from its anchor, 
they are about to launch into a world of spirits, when 
eternity is bursting on their view, and when called to 
that solemn meeting, which every individual must one 
day have with “‘ him whose eyes are a flame of fire.” 
Let them wait. for that “ happy, happy hour, when on 
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bursting the veil of morta.ity,” and entering into the 
celestial paradise, they shall find their infants in the 
bosom of him, who hath graciously said, “ of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.” 


A few short years of evil past, 
We reach the happy shore ; 
Where death-divided friends, at last 
Shall meet to part no more. 


THE END. 


EDINBURGH : 
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